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LORD BYRON IN EARLY YOUTH. 

BY JAMES N. BARKER. 

Beautiful boy! Ah, what prophetic eye, 

Perusing that fair form of youthful grace, 

Would read its timeless wreck ; who would descry 

The sick soul in that look of light; or trace 

The path of care o'er that unfurrow’d face ?— 

Beautiful boy ! the canker ofthy bloom , — 

Too early came, the spring of life to chase; 

Stamping, upon thy wither'd youth, the doom 

That made existence vain, and thy true home the tomb. 


Was it thy fault, or fate! A future age 

Will answer truly. Earthis now too rude, 

in fitting characters thy name to page. 

Thou hast offended, in thy scornful mood, 

The hypocrite, the bigot and the prude. Ain 
With them thy better thoughts have vainly striven ; 
But with the just, the generous, and the good, 

Thy fate will be deplored, thy faults forgiven, 

And thy immortal soul deem’d not unworthy heaven. 


The fault !—Who led thy wandering steps of youth, 
And taught thee mildness by a mild control? 

Who disciplined thy erring mind to truth, 

And tamed the burning passions in thy soul ? 

Who fanned thy fame of genius? On the scroll 

Of honour’s candidates, who wrote thy name, 

To urge thee to ambition’s noble goal ? 

Who made thy home a temple to thy fame, 

And met thee with a breast of sympathetic flame? 


Net one, not one. When destiny decreed 

Transcendent genius and a soul to feel 

With poignant sense, as jealous of the meed, 

Thy fate denied all else. Thou hast, to heal 

Thy wounded spirit, in its fond appeal, 

A mother’s blasting taunts; in thy bright way, 

The ban dogs bay’d, till scourged with lash of steel ; 

Kindred fell off, friends fail’d, and she, the ray ; 

That should have bless’d thy home, in cold clouds quench’d 
thy day. 


/ 
What wonder then, if far from human kind, 
Thy spirit sought the depths of gloom and night ; 
Whence the fierce heavings of thy giant mind 
Earth heard and felt; tillon the startled sight 
Burst the volcano, beautiful and bright, 
But fearful insublimity;a well — | 
Pouring its living fires, which, shedding light 
O’er the whole world, wither'd where’er they fell, 
Till superstition deem’d their fountain was in hell. 


But lo, the earthquake of the soul had pass’d, 

And thy freed —_ look'd on brighter skies ; 

The wail of suffering Greece caine on the blast, 

And glory offered thee her brightest prize. 

Byron, ‘tis thine! amidst a nation’s cries, 

Thou sank’st immortal on thy field of fame, 

Champion of freedom—thy pure name defies 

The touch of time: death sanctifies the claim, 

And join’d to thy own Greece, will flourish Byron's name. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BION. 


Francis Count of St. Maurice, was born at Poitiers, 
in the year 1580. His father perished in battle be- 
fore his eyes opened to the day, and his mother 
scarcely survived his birth a week. His patrimoni- 
al property had been wasted in the wars of the league, 
and his only inheritance was his father’s sword, and 
a few trembling lines written by his dying mo- 
ther to the famous Baron de Biron, with whom she 
was distantly conuected by the ties of blood. <A 
trinket or two, the remnant of all the jewels that had 
decked her on her bridal day, paid the expense of 
arraying the dead wife of the fallen soldier for the 

rave, and furnished a few masses for the repose of 
th their souls; and an old servant, who had seen 
her mistress blossom into woman’s loveliness, and 
then so soon fade into the tomb, after beholding the 
last dread dear offices bestowed upon the cold clay, 
took up the unhappy fruit of departed love, and bore 
it in her arms on leet, to the only one on whom it 
seemed to have aclaim. Biron, though stern, rude 
auch selfish, did not resist the demand. Ambition 
had not yet hardeued his heart wholly, nor poisoned 
the purer stream of hisaffections, and gazing on the 
infant for amomeut, he declared it was a lovely child, 
and wondrous like his cousin. He would make a 
soldier of the brat, he said, and he gave liberal or- 
ders for its care and tending. The child grew up, 
and the slight unmeaning features of the infant were 
moulded by time’s hand—as ready to perfect as to 
destroy—into the face of as fair a boy as ever the eye 
beheld. Biron often saw and sported with the child, 
aud its bold, sweet and fearless mood, tempered by 
all the graces of youth and innocence, won upon the 
soldier’s heart. [le took a pride in his education, 
made him his page and his companion, led him early 
to the battle field, and inured nim almost from in- 
fancy to danger and to arms. 

Although occasionally fond of softer occupations 
—of music—of reading, and the dance, the young 
Count of St. Maurice loved the profession in which 
he was trained. Quick sighted and talented, brave 
asa lion, and firm asa rock, he rose in his profession, 
and obtained several of those posts which, together 
with the liberality of his benefactor, enabled him, in 


some degree, to maintain the rank which had come 
down to him without the fortune to supportit. At- 
taching himself more and more to Biron every 
year, he followed him in all his campaigns and expedi- 
tions, and paid him back, by many a service and 
many a care, the kindness he had showen te him in 
his infancy. So that twice he had saved the Mar- 
shal’s life, and twice by his active vigilance had he 
enabled his leader to defeat the enemy, before he 
himself had reached the age of eighteen. 

Gradually, however, a change came over the mind 
of Marshal Biron. Henry 1V., his too good master, 
became firmly seated on the throne of France, and 
Biron, attributing all the king’s success to his own 
support, thought no recompense sufficient for his 
services, no honours high enough for his merit and 
his deeds.—Henry was any thing but ungrateful, and 
though, in fact, he owed his throne to his birth, and 
to his own right hand, more than to any man on 
earth, he nevertheless, loaded Marshal Biron with 
all the honours in his power to bestow. He was 
created a Duke and Peer of France, High Admiral 
and Lieutenant General of the King’s armies; and 
many a post of distinction and emolument, rais- 
ed his revenues and his dignity together. But still 
he was not satisfied: pride, ambition, and discontent, 
took possession of his heart; and he meditated 
schemes of elevating himself, till the insanity of am- 
bition led him to thoughts of treason. His manners, 
too, grew morose and haughty; he was reserved and 
distant to those he had formerly favoured, and his 
househok! became cold and stately. 

At the same time, a change, buta very different 
change, had taken place in the bosom of young St. 
Maurice; and to explain what that change was, a fact 
must be mentioned, which is in itself a key to all the 
new feelings, and the new thoughts, the new specu- 
lations, and the new hopes, which entered into the 
bosom of the young, but fortuneless Count, about the 
end of the year 1600. About eight years before that 

eriod, there had been added to the family of the 
ke de Biron a young niece, of about nine years 
old, alively, gentle girl, with bright fair hair and 
soft blue eyes, and pretty childish features, that had 
no look but that of innocence, when they were in re- 
ose, but which occasionally took a glance of bright, 
appy eagerness, with which we might suppose an 
angel gazing on the completion of some bright and 
mighty work. In her childhood she played with the 
young St. Maurice, till they loved each other as 
children love; and just at that age when such things 
become dangerous to a young girl’s heart fluttering 
between infancy and womanhood, the Duke de Biron 
was ordered to Brussels on the arrangements of the 
peace, and taking St. Maurice with him he sent 
Mademoiselle de la Roche sur Marne to a convent, 
which she thought very hard, for her father and 
mother were both dead, and all that she loved ou 
earth the Duke carried away with him. 

St. Maurice was left behind at Brussels to termi- 
nate some business which Marshal Biron had not con- 
cluded, and when, after some lapse of time, he re- 
turned to France, and joined the Duke at the Citadel 
of Bourg, where that nobleman commanded for the 
King, he found Marie de la Roche no longer the 
same being he had left her. The bud had at once 
burst forth into a flower, and a flower of most tran- 
scendent loveliness. ‘The form which his arm bad 
encircled a thousand times in boyish sport, had 
changed in the whole tone of its beauty. Every line, 
every movement, breathed a different spirit, and 
woke a different feeling. ‘Ihe features too, though 
soft as infancy, had lost the roundness of infancy, and 
on the still inuocent, imploring eyes, which yet call- 
ed up all the memory of the past, there was an elo- 
quent glance beaming from a woman’s heart, in 
which childhood was outshone. The young Count 
felt no alteration in himself, but was dazzled and surs 


prised with the change in her, and felt a sudden dif- 


fidence take possession of him, which the first warm 
unchanged welcome could hardly dispel.—She seem- 
ed scarce to dream that there was a difference, for 
the time which she had spent in the convent was an 
unfilled blank, which afforded scarce a circumstance 
to mark the passage of a brief two years. ‘The Duke 
de Biron received his young follower with a rough 
kindness, but there were al ways various causes which 
kept him more from the society of St. Maurice than 
formerly. There were many strangers about him, 
some of whom were Italians, and St. Maurice saw 
that much private business was transacted, from a 
knowledge of which he was purposely exeluded.— 
The Duke would take long and almost solitary rides, 
or gO upon distant expeditions, to visit the different 
posts under his government, and then instead of com- 
manding at once the young soldier’s company he left 
him to escort Mademoiselle de la Roche to this fair 
sight, or to that beautiful view. In the pride and 
selfishness of his heart, he never dreamed it possible 
that the poor and friendless Count St. Maurice would 
dare to love the niece of the great Duke de Biron, or 
that Maria de la Roche would ever feel towards him 
in any other way than as the dependant follower of 


heruncle. But he knew not humag.nature. Macde- 
moiselle de la Roche leaned upon the arm of St. 
Maurice as they strayed through the beautiful scene- 
ry near Bourg, or yielded her light form to his 
grasp, as he litted her on horseback, or listened to 
him while he told of battles andl dangers when he 
had followed her unele to the field, or gazed upon 
his flashing features, and speaking eye, while he 
spoke of great deeds, till her heart beat almost to 
pain whenever his steps sounded along the corridors, 
and her veins thrilled at the slight touch of his hand. 
St. Maurice, too, for months, plunged blindly into 
the vortex before him. He thought not—he hesi- 
tated not at the consequences. But one feeling, one 
emotion, one passion filled his bosom—annihilated 
foresight, prudence, reflection, altogether—took pos- 
session of heart and brain, and left the only object 
fur his mind’s conception—love! 

It went silently onin the bosom of each; they spoke 
not what was in their hearts; they hardly dared to 
look in each other’s eyes for fear the secret should 
find too eloquent a voice; and yet they each felt and 
knew that loving, they were beloved. ‘hey could 
not but know it, for constantly together, there were 
a thousand voiceless, unconscious modes of expres- 
sion, which told again and again a tale that was but 
too dear to the heart of each. And yet there is some- 
thing in the strong confirmation of language which 
each required for the full satisfaction of their mutual 
hopes, and there are moments when passion will have 
voice. Sucha moment came tothem. They were 
alone; the sun had just sunk, and the few gray mi- 
nutes of twilight were speeding on irrevocable wings. 
‘There was no eye to see, no ear to hear, and their 
love was at length spoken. 


They had felt it—they had known it long; but the 
moment it was uttered—its hopelessness—its perfect 
hopelessness—seemed suddenly to flash upon their 
minds, and they stood gazing on each other in awe 
and fear, like the First Two, when they had tasted 
the fatal fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. 
But the never-to-be-recalled words had been breath- 
ed, and there was a dread and a hope and a tender- 
ness, mingled with every glance that they turned up- 
on One another. 


Still the Duke de Biron did not see, for his mind 
was engrossed with the schemes of his mad ambition, 
and the selfishness of his pride, and nothing else rest- 
ed in his thought fora moment. Messengers were 
coming and going between him and the Duke of Sa- 
voy, a known enemy to France, and whenever he 
spoke with St. Maurice, it was in terms of anger to- 
wards the good king Henry LV., and of praise and 
pleasure towards the cold hearted monarch of Spain. 
Ofien, too, he would appareutly strive to sound the 
disposition of his young follower, and would throw 
him into company with men of more art and eunning 
than himself, who would speak of the destruction of 
the Bourbon line as necessary for the good of France 
and the tranquillity of Europe, and insinuate that a 
time might be at hand when such a sacrifice would 
be completed. St. Maurice frowned, and was silent 
when the design was covered, as often happened, with 
much art, and boldly spoke his mind against traitors 
when the treason was apparent. 

At length one day he was called to the presence’of 
the Duke, whom he found alone. ‘* Come hither, 
St. Maurice,” said hisfriend; ‘*I have brought you 
up, young Count, from your infancy to your manhood 
—I have been your friend in fair days and foul—I 
taught you the duty of a soldier, and the duty of an 
officer—I have raised you higher than any other man 
in France could do, or would do—and now tell me 
—ahether do you love best Henry of Bearn or 
me! 

‘* Your words, my lord,” replied St. Musarice, 
** taught me in early years to love the King, and 
your actions taught me to love yourself, but the ho- 
uour of a French noble teaches me to love my duty, 
and that joins ever with myJove towards my King.” 


‘* Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark brow burning, 
‘*must you teach me what is duty’—Begone, un- 
grateful boy!—leave me—thus, like the man in the 
table, we nourish serpents in our bosom, that will 
one day sting us—begone, I say!” St. Maurice 
turned to quit the Cabinet, with feelings of sorrow 
and indignation in his heart. But grief to see his 
benefactor thus standing on the brink of dishonour 
and destruction, overcame all personal feeling, and 
he paused, exclaiming, * Oh! my lord, my lord! 
Beware how you bring certain ruin on your own 
head —— ——.”?_ But remonstrance only called up 
wrath. Biron lost all command over himself. He 
stamped with his heavy foot till the chamber rang; 
he bade St. Maurice quit his presence and his dwel- 
ling; he stripped him, with a word, of all the posts 
of employment which he had conferred upon him, 
and bade him, ere two days were over, leave the cas- 
tle of Bourg, and go forth from his family a beggar 
as he had entered it. Nor alone, in his rash passion, 
did he content himself with venting his wrath upon 
his young follower, but dropped words against the 


monarch and the state, which left his treasonable 
practices beyond a doubt. 

The young Count heard as little as possible, but 
hurried from the presence of a man whom pride and 
anger had frenzied, and hastening to his chamber, 
he paused but to ponder over all the painful cireum- 
stances of his own situation. Nothing was before 
him but despair, and his brain whirled round and 
round with that vague wild confusion of painful ideas, 
which no corporeal agony can equal. The predo- 
minant thought, however, the idea that rose up with 
more and more frightful prominence every moment 
was the necessity of parting from her he loved—an 
of parting for ever, without one hope, without one 
expectation to sooth the long cold blank of absence. 
He could have borne the unjust and cutting unkind- 
ness of the Duke—he could have borne the loss of 
fortune, and the | oon. of that hard fierce struggle 
which the world requires of men who would rise 
above their original lot—he could have borne the re- 
verse of state and station, comfort and fortune, with- 
cut a murmur or a sigh, but to lose the object in 
which all the ardent feelings of an ardent heart had 
been concentrated, was more, far more than he could 
bear. Thus he pondered for near an hour, letting 
the bitter stream of thought flow on, while every 
moment added some new drop of sorrow, as reflee- 
tion showed him more and more the utter hopeless- 
ness of all his prospects. [ 

The setting out of a large train, from before his 
window, first roused him from his painful dream, 
and though he knew not why,he felt relieved when he 
beheld the Duke de Biron, himself lead the way, ca- 

risoned as for a journey. The nex€ moment found 

im beside Mademoiselle de la Roche. Her eyes 
were full of tears, and he instantly concluded she 
had heard his fate, but it was not so. She was weep- 
ing she said because her uncle had come to her apart- 
ments angry on some account, and had harshly com- 
manded her back to her convent the next day; and as 
she told her lover, she wept more and more. But 
when he in turn related the Duke’s anger with him, 
and his commands to quit the citadel—when he told 
her all the destitation of his situation—and his hope- 
lessness of winning her when all his fortune on the 
earth was his sword and a thousand crowns, Marie 
de la Roche wept no more, but drying her bright 
eyes, she put her hand in his, saying, ** St. Maurice 
we will gotogether! We love each other, and no- 
body in the world cares aught about us—my uncle 
casts us both off—but my inheritance must sooner 
or later be mine, and we will take our lot together!” 

Such words, spoken by such lips, were far more 
than a lover’s heart could resist. Had he been ab- 
sent when that scheme was proposed—had he not 
seen her—had he not held her hand in his —had her 
eyes not looked upon him, he might have thought of 
difficulties, and prudence, and danger, and uncomfort 
to her. But now her very look lighted up hope in 
his heart, and he would not let fear or doubt for a 
single instaut shadow the rekindled beams. He ex- 
acted but one thing--she should bring him no fortune. 
The Duke de Biron should never say that he had 
wedded his niece for her wealth—if she would sa- 
crifice all, and share his fate, he feared not that with 
his name and with his sword, and her love toinspire 
him, he should find fortune in some distant land.— 
Maria doubted not either, and willingly agreed to 
risk herself with him upon the wide unknown ocean 
ofevents. It seemed as if all circumstances combi- 
ned to enable them more easily to make the trial.— 
The Duke de Biron had gone to Fontainbleau, bold- 
ly to meet the generous master he had determined to 
betray, and the old chaplain of the citadel, whose 
life St. Maurice had saved at the battle of Vitry, af- 
ter many an entreaty, consented to unite him that 
very night to his young swect bride. Their horses 
were to be prepared in the gray of the morning, be- 
fore the sun had risen, and they doubted not that a 
few hours would take them over the frontier, beyond 
the dangev of pursuit. 

The castle was suffered to sink into repose, and all 
was still, but at midnight a solitary taper lighted the 
altar of the chapel, and St. Maurice soon pressed 
Marie to his heart as his wife. In silence he led her 
forth, while the priest followed with trembling steps, 
fearful lest the lightest footfall should awaken notice 
and suspicion; but all remained tranquil—the lights 
in the chapel were extinguished, and the chaplain re- 
treated in peace to his apartment. 

There was scarce 2 beam in the eastern sky when 
St. Maurice glided forth to see if the horses were 
prepared, He paused and listened—there was a 
noise below, and he thought he heard coming steps 
along some of the more distant corridors. A lon 
paseuge separated him from his own chamber, and 

feared to be seen returning to that of Marie, for 
he might be obliged at once to proclaim his marri- 
age, lest her fair fame should be injured, and he 
therefore determined to hasten forward, and strive to 
gain his own part of the building. He strode on- 
ward like light, but at the top of the stair case a firm 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a loud voiee de- 
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~~ manded, ‘* Who are you?” St. Maurice Tinea, un- 
determined whether to resist and still try to shake 
off the person who stopped him, or to declare himself 
at once; but the dim outline of several other figures 
against a window beyond, showed him that opposi- 
tion was vain, and he replied, ‘*I am the Count St. 
Maurice; why do you stop me sir?” 

*¢ In the King’s. name, | arrest you, Count of St. 
Maurice,” replied the voice; ‘* give me your sword,” 

‘€ Tn the King’s name, or in the Marshal de Bi- 
ron’s, gentlemen?” demanded St. Maurice, some- 
what bitterly. ‘‘You jest with me, gentlemen; my 
lord the Duke I may have offended, but the King 
never.” 

‘*] said in the King’s name, young gentleman,” 
replied the other gravely, taking the sword, which 
St. Maurice yielded. ‘* You, sirs,” he continued, 
turning to those who stood near, ‘* guard this pri- 
soner closely, while I seek for the Baron de Lux.” 

St. Maurice was detained fora few minutes in the 
corridor, and then bade to prepare to journey to Fon- 
tainbleau. The whole castle was now in confusion, 
and all the principalwfficers of Marshal Biron, the 
Count found, were, like himself, under arrest. At 
his earnest entreaty, the Count de Belin, who com- 
manded a party of royal troops, permitted him to 
take leave of her he had so lately wedded, though 
only in hispresence. Marie dela Roche sur Marne 
was drowned intears; but alarm for her uncle’s safe- 
ty easily accounted for that, and the few low words 
of comfort and assprance which St. Maurice spoke, 
betrayed not at all the secret of their union. She 
suffered him to speak uninterrupted but by her sobs; 
but when he bent over her hand to raise it to his lips, 
with the formal courtesy of the day, all was forgotten 

- but her love and her despair, and casting herself into 
his arms, she hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and 
wept with the bitter, agonizing tears of unavailing 
love. 

The old Count de Belin gently unclasped her arms, 
and removed St. Maurice, who turned, and grasping 
hishand, said, with a meaning look, ‘‘Sir, youarea 
soldier and a gentleman—our confidence, I am sure, 
is safe.” 

**Upon my honour,” replied the officer, laying 
his hand upon his heart, and St. Maurice was satis- 
fied. He wassoon after put on horseback, and con- 
ducted with several others to Fontainbleav, from 
whenee he was immediately carried to Paris, and. 
lodged in the Bastile. But it may be now time to 
turn to him whose weak ambition had brought ruin 
on his own head: 

As is well known,the Duke de Biron, summoned by 
the King to his presence on clear information of his 
treason, proceeded at once to Fontainbleau, depend- 
ing fully on the fidelity of the very man who had be- 
trayed him, and entered the gardens in which Henry 
was walking, at the very moment when the monarch 
was declaring that, beyond all doubt, he would not 
come. He advanced at once towards the King, and 
Henry, whose frank and generous heart would fain 
have believed him less guilty than he really was, em- 
braced him according to his custom, saying, ‘* You 
did well to come, Lord Duke, otherwise I should have 

ne to seek you;” and, taking him by the hand, he 
ed him into another garden, where he could speak 
with him unobserved. ‘There Henry at once, with 
the noble candour of a noble heart, told him that good 
information had been received, of his having carried 
on a long correspondence with the enemies of the 

‘State. ‘‘Speak the truth, my lord,” he added; ‘‘tell 
me all, and, good faith, no one shall know it; the 
matter shall go no further, and all it shall cost you 
shall be a sincere repentance.” 

The Marshal replied, proudly, that he had noth- 
ing to contess, and that his purpose in coming, was 
to meet his accusers. ‘here was rudeness in his an- 
swer, which was not the boldness of innocence; and 
Henry, turning away, rejoined the court. Still Henry 
tried more than once during the day to win from the 
traitor one repentant word. He again and again. so- 
licited him tospeak. He sent his friends to him, 
and his relations; and though urged by his council— 
before which full proofs of the Marshal’s guilt had 
long been laid, and which had taken prompt mea- 
sures, as we have seen, for securing his followers and 
dependants—still Henry’s heart rebelled against his 
better judgment, and would not suffer him to order 
his arrest. ‘‘if this matter be tried, and proved 
against him,” said the King, ‘‘ justice must have its 
way, for the sake of public example; but I would 
fain avert the necessity.”’ At length, even at mid- 
night, Henry once more called his treacherous ser- 
vant to his presence; and again begged him, for his 
own sake, to confess his fault. ‘Let me hear from 
your own mouth,” said the monarch, ‘‘ that which 
with great sorrow, I have heard from too good autho- 
rity; and on a frank acknowledgment, I promise to 

grant you pardon and kindness. Whatever crime 
you may have committed or meditated against my 

~-person, if you will but confess it, 1 will cover it over 
with the mantle of my protection, and forget it my- 
self for ever.’* 

*‘Sire!’? replied the Marshal boldly, *‘I have no- 
thing to say but what L have said. I did not come to 
your majesty to justify myself, but to beg you only to 
tell me my enemies, that I may speak justice against 
them, or render it to myself.” 

Henry turned away disgusted, and the Duke ad- 

- vanced through the door of the saloon in the ante- 
chambers beyond. At the door of that, however, 
which led out upon the staircase, he was met by the 

~ Count de Vitry, who seized his right hand in his own 


*These two remarkable speeches are upon record. 


left, caught the hilt of Biron’s sword with the other 
hand, exclaimed, ‘* The King commands me to give 
an account of.your person, sir. Yield me your 
sword,” 

Biron started, and a mortal paleness came over his 
face; for it would seem that he never dreamed for a 
moment, either that the monarch had accurate infor- 
mation of his treason, or would proceed to do justice 
against him. He suffered himself to be disarmed, 
however, and led to a secure ¢partment, where, af- 
ter he had recovered from his first surprise, he pass- 
ed the night in violent and ittemperate language, in- 
jurious to his own cause, and indecent in itself. From 
thence he was conveyed to the Bastile, and his trial 
proeeeded with great rapidity. A thousand efforts 
were made to save him, by his friends and relations; 
and Henry was besieged wherever he appeared, with 
tears.and petitions. - But the day of his merey had 
gone by: and the same monarch who had almost sup- 
plicated his rebellious subject to say one word that 
might save himself, now sternly demanded that jus- 


awarded, without fail should be put in execution. 

In the meanwhile, St. Maurice passed his time in 
bitter meditations, confined in a dull cell of the Bas- 
tile, which though not absolutely a dungeon, con- 
tained nothing but one of those small narrow beds, 
whose very look was like that of the grave, a cruci- 
fix and a missal. The hours and the days wore on, 
and he saw no one but the people who brought him 
his daily food, and a few persons passing occasional- 
ly across the inner court of the Bastile; so that soli- 
tude and sad thoughts traced every day deeper and 
deeper lines upon his heart, and upon his brow. He 
thought of her whom he loved—of what her situation 
was, and what it might be; and when that was too 
painful, he turned his mind to his own fate, and tried 
to look it calmly in the face, but still the image of 
Marie rose up in every scene, and reduced all the 
native resolution of his heart toa woman’s weak- 
ness. 

He was thus one day cast heedlessly on his bed, 
when the door of his cell was opened, and the jailer 
desired him to follow. St. Maurice rose and obey- 
ed, and afew minutes brought him to a large cham- 
ber which he was bade to enter. At'the other side 
of the room there stood a middle sized man, habited 
ina plain suit of rusty black velvet, with strong 
marked aquiline features, and gray hair and beard. 
His eye was keen and quick, his forehead broad and 
high, and there was something peculiar in the firm 
rooted attitude with which he stood, bending his eyes 
upon the open door. Even had St. Maurice never 
seen him before, he could never have doubted that he 
was a King. 

**Come hither, Sir Count,” said Henry TV. ab- 
ruptly, ‘and tell me all you know of the treason of 
the Duke de Biron. ‘Tell me all, tell me true, and 
by my faith you shall have full pardon.” 

Sire,” replied St. Maurice, ‘* when my father 
died in the service of your majesty, and my mother 
left this world a few days after ny birth, 1 was left 
a pennyless orphan, for all our fortunes had been 
lost in your royal cause ” Henry knitted his brow 
was a beggar,” continued St. Maurice, ‘‘and 
the Duke de Biron took pity on me—brought me up 
—led me to the. field—protected—provided for 
me?”’. 
** Hold! hold! hold!” eried the King. ‘‘ Say no 
more! say no more—get you gone—yet stay—I seek 
not, sir, this unhappy man’sdeath, Justice shall be 
done, but no more than justice—aot severity. Ifyou 
know any thing which can mitigate his offence, speak 
it boldly, and the King will thank you; any thing that 
may render his crime less black.” 

‘+I know little, Sire, of the Marshal’s late con- 
duct,” replied the count, ‘for in truth Ihave been 
less in his confidence than formerly; but this I know, 
and do believe, that he is one of those men to speak, 
aye, and to write, many base things in a hasty and 
passionate mood, that he would be the last on earth 
to act.” 

Henry paused for a moment in silence, and then, 
without any further observation, ordered St. Maurice 
back again to his cell. 

Another long week passed, and day after day 
grew more weary and horrible than the last.— 
Each hour, each moment, added to anxiety, uncer- 
tainty, and expectation, already beyond endurance. 
The rising and the setting of the sun, the heavy 
passing away of the long and tardy minutes, the 
wide vague infinity throug which apprehension 
and care had leave to poam, overwhelmed his mind 
and shook even his corporeal strength. Each noise, 
each sound, made him start; and the very opening of 
his cell door brought with it some quick indisunct 
fear. It is said that those long accustomed to soli- 
tary confinement, get inured to the dead, blank va- 
eancy of existence without action; lose hope, and 
fear, and thought, and eare; and exist, but hardly can 
be said tolive. But St. Maurice had not yet had 
time to let one of the fresh pangs of his situation be- 
come lulled by the opiate of custom, and every mo- 
ment of its endurance, was a moment of new agony. 
He heard no tidings, he reeeived no comfort, no hope 
from any one. ‘The very joys that he had known, 


future was all dark and lowering, the past was full of 
regret and prolific of apprehension. 9 

At length, one evening an unusual number of foot- 
steps traversing the courts below, called him from the 
bed on which he usually cast himself in prostrate de- 
spandency, and he beheld, from the small window of 


his cell, a number of people gathered together in the 


tice must take its course; and that whatever the law. 


and the love he valued most, had become a torture to | 
him; his own heart was a burden, and while the | 


Open space, of a quality which showed at once that 
some great and formal act was about to take place 
within the walls of the prison. The chancellor was 
there; and various judges and officers of the Parlia- 
ment, anda number of the municipal body of Paris 
were on the spot with clerks and sergeants, and the 
two chief prevots. A small body of soldiers also 
guarded the different doors of the court, and on the 
side next to the garden was raised a scaffold, about 
five feet above the ground, at the foot of which a 
strong man in black stood with two others of an in- 
ferior grade, examining the edge of a large heavy 
sword, which was suddenly put into the sheath on 
the sound of some voices at the other side of the 
court. 

At that moment the Duke de Biron was brought in 
through the opposite door, accompanied by several of 
the officers of the prison. His dark swarthy counte~ 


_nance was nota shade paler than usual, and, with his 


hat and plume upon hishead, he walked boldly for- 
ward with an ereet and daring carriage; but as hiseye 
fell upon the seaffold, he paused a single instant, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Ha!” He then strode forward again, as 
if he had been marching against an enemy, and came 
to the foot of the ladder which led to the scaffold.— 
There he paused and looked around him with furious 
and impatient eyes, as if he would fain have vented 
the wrath that was in his heart upon some of those 
around him, 

** Sir Chancellor! Sir Chancellor!” he cried, “you 


have condemned a man more innocent than many yu | 


have suffered to escape, and that upon the evidence 
of two perjured villains. You have done injustice, sir, 
which you could have prevented, and you shall an- 
swer for it before God. Yes, sir, before him to 
whose presence | summon you before a year pass 
over.” ‘Then turning to tbe commandant, he added, 
**Ah, Monsieur de Roissy! Monsieur de Roissy! 
had your father been alive, he would have aided me 
to quit this place. Fie! fie! is this a fate For one 
who has served his country as | have?” * 

** My lord duke!” said the Chancellor, ‘“‘you have 


heard the sentence of your peers, and it must now be 


executed. ‘he King commands me to demand the 
insignia of that noble order to which you once be- 
longed.” 

** There, sir, take it!” cried the duke, giving his 
star and riband. ‘* Tell the king, that though he 
treat me thus, I have never broken one statute of the 
order to which my deeds in his service raised me.— 
Pshaw! he continued, turning from the priests, who 
now pressed him to confess—‘* I make my confession 
aloud. All my words are my confession.—Suill,” 
he added, as his eye rested fora moment on the 
scaffold and all the awful preparation for his fate, 
* still I may as well think a while of where | am 
going.” 

He then spoke fora few minutes with the priest 
who stood by his side. His,countenance grew calm- 
er and graver; and after having received absolution 
and the sacrament, he looked fora brief space to- 
wards the sky, then knelt down before the scaffold, 
and prayed fer some time, while a dead silence was 
maintained around—you might have heard a feather 
fall. As he still kneltthe sun broke out, and shone 
calmly and sweetly over the whole array of death, 
while a bird in the neighboring garden, wakened by 
the sunshine and the deep stillness, broke into a clear 
shrill, joyful song, with the most painful music that 
ever struck the ear. 

The prisoner started on his feet, and, after looking 
round for an instant, mounted the scaffold with the 
same bold step wherewith he had approached it. His 
eyes, however, suill Lad in them that sort of wild, 
ferocious gleam, which they had exhibited ever since 
his arrest; and though he seemed to strive for calm- 
ness, and displayed not a touch of fear, yet there 
was an ang’y spirit in his tone as he addressed those 
around him. ‘** I have wronged the King,” he said 
sharply, ** Lhave wronged the King. Tis better to 
acknowledge it. But that 1 have sought his life, is 
a lie and perjury. Had I listened to evil counsel, he 
would have been dead ten years ago. Ah! my old 
friends and fellow soldiers,” he added, turning to 


‘the guards, ** why will none of you fire your piece 


into my heart, instead of Heaving me to the vile hands 
of this common butcher.” And he pointed to the 
executioner... me not,”’ he continued, see- 
ing the other approach him with a handkerchief to 
bind his eyes—** Touch me not with those hellish 
fingers, or, by heavens, I will tear you limb from 
limb! Give me the handkerchief.” 

He then cast his hataway from him and bound his 
own eyes—kneli—prayed again for 1 moment—rose 
suddenly up as the executioner was about to draw the 
sword—withdrew the covering from his sight—gazed 
wildly around him for an instant, and beckoned one 
of the officers to tie up hislong hair under the hand- 
kerchief. This was immediately done, and hiseyes 
being covered, he called out haste! haste!””—‘*Re- 
peat the Jn manus, my lord,” said the executioner, 
taking a heavy sword, which had been hitherto con- 
cealed by the attendants. 

Biron began to repeat the psalm of the dying—the 
blade glittered in the air—swayed round the head of 
the executioner; and before the eye could trace the 
blow which ended the earthly career of the unfortu- 
nate but guilty soldier, his head was severed at once 
trom his body, and Biron was no more. 

A feeling of intense and painful interest had kept 
St. Maurice at the window till the moment ot the 
unhappy soldier covered his own eyes with the-hand- 
kerchief; but then a sensation of giddy sickness foreed 
him away, and he cast himself down once more, with 
bitterer feelings than ever athis heart. The world 


seemed all a hell of cares and sorrows, and he could 
have died that moment with hardly a regret. After 
he had lain there for nearly two hours, he once more 
arose, andapproached the window, ‘The crowd were 
all gone, but the dark seaffold still remained, and the 
oung soldier drew back again, saying to himself, 
**Who next, whonext?” He lay down and tried to 
sleep, but histhrobbing temples, and his heated blood, 
rendered the effort vain. Strange wild images rose 
up before his eyes. Fiends and foul shapes were 
grinning at him in the air. Fire seemed circling 
through his veins, and burning his heart; he talked, 
with no one to hear—he raved—he struggled—and 
then came a long term of perfect forgetfulness, at the 
end of which he awoke as from a profound sleep. 
He was weak-asa child, and his ideas of the past 
were but faint and confused. The first thing, how- 
ever, that returned to memory was the image of his 
cell, and he east his heavy eyes around in search of 
the bolts, and bars, and grated windows; but no such 
things were near. He was in a small but handsome 
room, with the open lattice admitting the breath of 
many flowers, and by his side sat an old and reverend 
dame, whom he had never seen before. A few faint 
but coherent words, and the light of intelligenee re- 
awakened in his eyes, showed the nurse, for such she 
was, that the fever had left him, and guing out of the 
chambers she returned with a soldier like man, whom 
St. Maurice at once rememberedias the oll Count de 
Belin, who hadarrested him at Bourg. Many words 
of comfort and solace were spoken by the old soldier, 
but St. Maurice was forbidden to utter a word or ask 
a question for several days. A physician, too, witha 
grave and solemn face, visited him twice each day, 
and gave manifold cautions and warnings as to his 
treatment, which the young gentleman began soon to 
think unnecessary, as the first calm pulse of health 
grew fuller and fuller in his frame. At length one 
day, as he lay somewhat weary of restraint, the door 
opened, and Henry LV. himself stood by hisbed side. 


'| ** Now, faith, my good young Count,” said the mon- 


arch, ‘*I had a hearty mind to keep you to silence 
and thin bouillon for some days longer, to punish cer- 
tain rash words spoken in the Bastile, casting a stig- 
ma on royal gratitude for leaving faithful friends, 
who had Jost all in our behalf, to poverty and want. 
But I have lately heard all your story, and more of it 
than you thoughtI ever would hear; and therefore, 
though I shall take care that there be no more re- 
proaches against my gratitude, as a punishment for 
your crimes, I shall sell you asa slave for ever.— 
Come hither, sweet taskmaster, he added, raising his 
voice, and be sure you do all that woman can—and 
that is no small pQver—to tease this youth through 
all his life tocome.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of a woman’s robe— 
the bright, dear eyes—the sweet, all graceful form— 
the bland, glad smile of her he loved, burst upon the 
young soldier’s sight; and she, forgetting fear, timid- 
ity, the presence of royalty—all, all but love, sprang 
forward at once, and bedewed his bosom with her 
happy tears, 

CHARACTER OF THE POLES, 

In the time of Cromer, (the 16th century,) the 
Poles are represented—but some allowance must be 
made for the favorable coloring of a native—as free 
and open; as preferring to be the dupes of deception 
rather than deceivers; as inclined to peace rather than 
to war (the reverse, however, is noteriously the fact; 
as directed by mildness and magnanimity ; as devote 
to their king’ and leaders (untrue;) as hospitable and 
warm-hearted (most true;) as strongly inclined to 
imitate the modes of other people; as fond of litera- 
ture, but averse to the mechanical arts; as still more 
fond of pomp. 

There is a singular conversation, in M. S., pre- 
served by Mihueci, in the aecountof the journey he 
undertook, in 1649, to negotiate for his master, the 
Duke of Tuscany, the succession to the Polish crown; 
a conversation characteristic enough of the Polish 
rustics. —‘* What think youof this country?” inquir- 
ed the Polish queen of the envoy. ‘*What surprises 
me most, madam,” was the reply, ‘* is to see that, 
notwithstanding the war which has brought such 
desolation on the country, I find fertility on every 
side; every where do I see the peasants actively em- 
ployed in repairing them.” ‘*Know” saidthe queen, 
** that these are people who complain of the present, 
without remembering the past, or caring for the 
future. Whenever the enemy sacks a town and 
departs, the inhabitants of that town return the fol- 
lowing day to rebuild it. This you have seen in the 
ease of Wratislaw, which has been rebuilt in so short 
a time, and within sight too of the enemy stationed 
onthe opposite side of the Vistula.”” Her majesty 
spoke the real truth; no people on earth so soon for- 
get their misfortunes asthe Polish peasantry; they 
were, and are now, as light-hearted as the French. 

Under succeeding princes, the Poles, the most 
imitative of human beings, conformed to the fashion 
ofthe court, whether that fashion was German or 
French; but the former they merely tolerated, while 
in the latter their souls were wrapt. As foreign 
kings, and still more, as foreign queens thenceforth 
presided over the festivities of the capital, the national 
manners were confounded with the novelties intro- 
dueed. In the country, however, amidst nature’s 
everlasting forests, ancient usages remained in all 
their vigour, until the Russian and French troops, 
who overran, or were quartered in every part, by 
their intercourse with the people, greatly weakened 
the nationality which had hitherto prevailed. ‘That 
nationality isevery where decaying more and more. 


The partition of the people, under three different 
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vernments, has‘done more to produce this effect 
an any other cause, or all other causes combined. 
he citizens of Warsaw are already French’ or 
ussian, while the inhabitants of Posen or Galicia 

find no difficulty in assimilating in manners with their 
Prussian and Austrian fellow-subjects.— Cabinet 
Encyclopedia. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. , 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
STANZAS. 
There is a pure and sparkling light 
Flung from the stars at evening play, 
And nature seems as fair to-night 
As if she held a holy-day. 


Yon ecare-worn peasant wends his way 
Towards his peaceful home: 
His children, in their joyous play, 

Laugh out that he is come. 

- But I am fated still to be 
Shut out from all this bliss:— 

_ A leafless and a withered tree 
Midst life’s green fruitfulness. 


I cannot find in all the earth 
A heart to beat with mine— 

To lighten up my cheerful hearth 
With love almost divine. 

My lonely heart has yearned long years 

_For this most holy love— 

In vain I’ve sought in earthly spheres 

What’s only found above! 
New York. 


G. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES 
‘©K RECEIVING FROM A LADY A WITHERED FLOWER. 
This withered, this unfaded flower— 
This emblematic gift from thee— 
Put forth its bright and blooming power, 4 
And shed around its fragrancy— 
‘To charm unnumbered hearts and eyes 
That saw and felt its beauties there; 
Ere thou didst seek and win the prize, 
To place it in thy bosom fair. 


‘There was a young and feeling heart, 
Though sheltered in an humble guize, ~ 
Which did not own the gentle art, 
To draw to it admiring eyes— 
Thou cam’st, and all unconscious, thou 
 Didst gather it, in thoughtless hour, 
Within thy breast: ’tis withered now— 
_ E’en with thy lovely perished flower! 
The fiower thou gathered pined away, 
Torn as it was from parent stem: | 
Thy bosom’s warmth but made decay 
To hasten o’er that living gem— 
The heart thon gathered sunk and died, 
Because thy bosom cherished not © 
Its feelings kindly, and denied 
Thy influence o’er its earthly lot. 


New York. G. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: on, Tae RomANCE 
OF REAL LIFE. 

** To-morrow, Eugenia,” said Mr. Elmour, ‘‘ will 
be the last of our pilgrimage; to-morrow evening’s 
sun will see us all in our new homes.” 

**So soon! well that is delightfnl,” said the girl, 
**and yet the journey has been charming, and I shall 
almost regret when itis over. I shall miss our plea- 
sant meetings under the tent, and our evening tales. 
Do you know? I mean to write our tales from 
memory, and make a pretty little volume of them. 
Tis a pity there are so few—but we have been so 
often interrupted.”———-‘* How I wish,” added Eu- 
genia, in a half whisper, ‘‘ how I wish Miss Edger- 
mond could add something to my collection. Might 
lask her, think you?” ‘ 

The lady thus named, sat in a musing posture at 
some distance. She was apparently about five and 
, thirty—tall, and perfectly erect. Her features were 
perhaps too strongly marked for beauty, yet ina high 
degree striking, and possessing that singular play 
which we sometimes see giving to one countenance 
the varieties of a thousand. Her finely shaped 
mouth, and large blue, intellectual eye, might be 
truly said, to express all things—among them, I 
thought, eccentricity. 


Miss Edgermond, such as I have deseribed her, 


overheard Eugenia’s whisper, and replying with a 
gracious smile, the girl was emboldened to urge her 
request. ‘‘Do, dearest madam! this is our last eve- 
ning.” 

** What will you have, Eugenia’—a gayety—or a 
gravity—or a whim, after the manner of Hood? Or 
shall I tell you my dreams?—Many a dream have I 
had, but I think the waking hour is come at last, 
You will hawe my dream? then be it so:—let us call 
it—— 
A VISION OF LIFE, 

had a dream, which was not all a dream.” — Byron. 


Methought I was a child—a gay, happy child. 
Oh! how lightly my heart beat, and how treely and 
joyously the blood flowed through my young veins! 
Avimal life alone, would have been sufficient happi- 
ness; but I had, even then, other and higher plea- 
sures. I loved to look at the setting sun; to lis- 
ten to the wind, sighing among the trees at evening 
fall; and to the wintry gusts, that came howling from 
the mountains. Every flower was an object of love 
to me; the calm autumn days filled my soul with rap- 


| ture, and when the sky was black with tempests, | 


would watch the red lightning springing from the 
cloud, with an awful delight, unalloyed by vulgar 
fear. Methought, at such moments, | saw the strife 
of friends in the distracted sky, and when at léngth 
the sun came forth triumphant as a conqueror, I saw 
seraphic torms, spreading abroad the glittering bow 
of promise. In my dream, all the regions of earth 
and air were peopled for me. 
the fairies gamboled, each stream had its peculiar 
guardian spirit, and each wood its genius, with whom 
1 delighted to hold converse. ‘This dream passed 
away, yet 1 awoke not; for another stealing over me, 
of such exquisite sweetness, that | would fain have 
slumbered in it for ever. Eugenia! it was a dream 
of love !—sweetest and falsest of all visions! It came 
robed in mist and vapour—beautitul as an autumnal 
landscape—and like that, of shadowy indistinctness. 
A young, fair girl was before me: 1 knew her not, 
yet my heart beat responsive to hers; as her destiny 
was traced out before my eyes, every emotion, every 
passion of her bosom seemed to pass into my own. 
Listen, while I endeavour to recall this vision, and 
to shape it in such fashion as girlhood loves. 


, Mine is no tale © 
Of headlong passion, that comes o’er the mind 
Like a devouring. fire—leaving behind 
Blackness and desolation. It is but 
A simple story of a warm young heart, 
‘That loved too early and too well; yet proved, 
When trials came, as firm as sensible. 

She I would tell of, was in earliest youth— 
A very child; and yet those childish hours, 
Threw o’er the after years of womanhood, 

A shade that lingered long. It matters not 

To say how this deep love, sprung up within 
Her gentle bosom;—an enthusiast, 

She worship’d genius, asd she reverenced virtue 
As God’s own spirit. When she found, or deem’d 
She found, them both united, then she loved. 
There is within the bud of every rose, 

One drop of precious fragrance; at the moment 
It opens to the sun, that drop exhales; 

And only he, who bending watches over, 

May ever taste its sweetness. Ouly he, 

Who treasures up that priceless sigh, can tell 
What flowers of Eden bloom in earthly bowers! 
Alas! too often wasted on the breeze, 

‘The rose’s treasure, and the hapless blossora, 
Or withers On its stalk, or scenuless, pale— 

Is cull’d to deck some rude and careless breast! 


And is not love—first, only love—the one 
Exquisite drop within the human heart? 
Yes! once exhaled, and reck’d not of by him, 
Beneath whose influence, as to the sun, 
Affection’s bud uncloses; it returns 
Earthward no more, but rises to its own, 

Its native Heaven! 


And such things are around us—yea, within 
Our very homes—and yet we know them not! 
We see the cheek grow pale, but cannot see 
The canker of the soul. Oh God! itis 
A bitter conflict, when cold reason prompts, 
And duty stern, commands us, to eail forth 
The idol from its shrine! —And yet there have 
Been some, who made this conquest o’er themselves: 
And what were-they thereafter?—Calm perhaps, 
And cheerful seeming—virtuous and geutle— 
But happy, never! 


This she proved too well, 
Whose story I would recerd; but there were — 
First some short hours of bliss, worth all beside 
Of after life. 1 saw her then: the joy 
Of her young heart beam’d forth in every glance. 
The deep springs of affection, which had Jain 
Hid, even from herself, burst forth—and she 
Was raptur’d with their sweetness! She thought not 
Of what should follow—she look’d not at past 
Or future:—scarcely question’d if she were 
Beloved. She but saw and felt the presence, 
Of him who open’d to her this new world 
Of eestaey. No blush stain’d her pure cheek, 
When first the thought arose—‘* Do I then love?” 
She answer’d, it may be/—And am I not 
Ennobled by the love of excellence? 
I am the eagle, and will soar against | 
The sun, with fix’d gaze:—though far beneath, 
I may not hope to reach it, the pure beam 


In every green dell 


Shall be reflected in my heart—perchance, 
May touch, with one ray of its heavenly fire, 
My unform’d mind! 


This was a love too pure, 
A happiness too perfect, to endure 
On earth. She heard it whisper’d that he loved 
Another, and the stings of passion woke! 
Then came a sudden train of gloomy doubts, 
And hopes, and fears—all unknown before. 
She looked with terror into her own heart, 
And found that she had staked her happiness 
On that which she could not command—the love 
Of one, who haply thought not of ber. 
She was no longer the light hearted child,” 
Who met his gaze with tree admiring eye;— 
Timid, and anxious, and of varying mood— 
Oft sad—and oftener a wild gayety 
Bespoke th’ o’erwrought excitement of her mind. 
He knew not what was passing, and ’twas well— 
For he too had an idol:—proud ambition 
Fill’d his whole being, and drank up the source 
Of softer feelings. He but look’d on her, 
As on a flower springing in his path, 
Whose fragrance might delight the sense one mo- 

ment, 

But could not win, to linger in his course. 
He was of otlter lands: the sunny south 
Cradied his infancy, and now he sigh’d 
For his own home and kindred. Autaumn’s tints 
Were glowing on our mountains, when he spoke 
Of his departure;—’ere those hues should fade, 


He would be far away! And how felt she— 


That loving girl? Did she not bend beneath 

The stroke, or wither as a flower from whom 

The sun withdraws his rays? She was most wretched; 
Yet while she heard the tones of that dear voice, 
And felt the eye she dared not now encounter; 

E’en in the cup of wo there linger’d still, 

Some drops of sweetness! And these too, she must 
Resign—tor now the parting hour drew near. 


She stood among a group of those, to whom 
He bid farewell; and many words were spoke, 
Of friendship and remembrance; yet they were 
Adl lightly said. To her, among the rest, 

And as the rest, he kindly bade adieu. 

For one brief instant, in his own was clasp’d 
Her marble hand—and then he turn’d away. 
Did he not mark the fixed agony 

Of that pale brow, as motionless she stood, 

And her white lips could give no utterance 

To words that struggled on them? Oh! could he 
Have look’d within that heart, what had he felt? 
Pity, perhaps—or scorn—for such is man! 

But she was all unnoted, and when he 

Was gone, she turn’d and wander’d forth alone, 


At length she stood in that sweet siliert bower, 
Her own beloved retirement, where so oft, 
In other times, she lay with eye upturn’d 
To heaven; and dream’d—alas! why did she dream— 
Of bliss, which earth has not! Within that bow’r 
She stood, and press’d her hand upon heart, 
But not to still its throbbings! Cold and still 
It Jay, as death’s own icy hand were on it. 
She tried to think, but could not;—all within 
Was chaos. 

What, upon the evening breeze, 

Comes, with its plaintive voice, to wake the heart 
On which despair has placed his icy grasp? 
A voice of distant music! Now it swells 
Along the vale; now sinks, with dying fall, 
Upon the ear—oh, linger yet awhile! 
She listen’d to that low, sad strain, until 
The large drops gather’d in her burning eye, 
And bitterly she wept, and Jong; but in 
That kindly shower, dissulved the ice spell 
That bound her spirit. 


Wherefore farther tell? 
She turn’d her to the darken’d world again, 
And trod in uprightness its thorn strew’d paths; 
But earth had now no charm. With upward eye, 
She walk’d, and if some flowers of life remain’d, 
Within her grasp, she gather’d but to strew 
Their fragrance upon others. She was joyless. 


I started from thisdream, My cheeks were bathed 
in tears, and my heart felt like lead within my bo- 
som. 1 will sleep no more! Leried. will rather 
look on the blackness of night, than be thus the sport 
and victim of imagination! Ah! itis easy to resolve! 

Darkness, thick darkness, was around me, and my 
eyes closed once again; from very weariness of the 
gloom they could not pierce. Again L was in a world 
of lightand hope. I sought happiness, and the paths 
of pleasure lay so fair betore me, that l entered them 
with eager steps. How brilliant, how gorgeous was 
the scene! J] walked beneath trees whose every 
bough bent with the weight of luscious fruits; flow- 
ers sprung up under my feet, light music breathed 
around, and every zephyr came freighted with a 
thousand perfumes. 1 wes enraptured; but searce 
an hour passed away ere 1 found my eyes dazzled, 
and all my senses weary. ‘Che most delicious truits 
palled upon my taste, and the flowers I had gathered 
were withering in my bosom. I learned that these 

littering paths led not to happiness, but satiety; and 
ge loathing away. Whither now direct my 
steps? The garden of love lay in the purest moon 
shine; the evening star trembied above it, and the 
sweet south wind, with its fragrant breath, and its 
musical voice, gently stirred the orange blooms. I 
looked and sighed, ba} passed on, for the blight of | 
that early dream of love was still on. my heart. 
“This is my way,”’I said, as I entered a noble ave- 


nue where the oak and the sycamore lifted their heads 


to heaven. Though neither smooth nor Hovery, 
this shall be my choice!” It was the path of aseful- 


‘| ness and honourable ambition, and friendship and 


gratitude smoothed its ruggedness, and cheered the 
traveller on his way.- I began my course, bouyant in 
hope, elate with courage. I toiled up rugged and 
painful steeps; 1 trampled upon the thorns that often 
strewed my way; I struggled through the waves of 
unknown torrents; yet I fainted not, neither was my 
spirit dismayed, for I felt I was a benefactor of men, 
It was I who guided and supported the stepsof others; 
old age and feeble infancy clung to my vigorous arm, 
and looked in my face for hope and cheer. I it was 
who brovght from the mountain’s shaggy side, the 
fruits that gave nourishment to the worn traveller, 
or the pore water, for which I but asked in return, 
** the blessing of those just ready to perish.” Friends 
were at my side, the trusted and chosen, with whom 
I shared my joys, while I strove to shield them from 
all sorrow. Blessed, thrice blessed! and glorious 
was the vision; but ah! too soon to fade! I toiled 
gn—pleasure, ease, comfort, self, was sacrificed at 
every step. I laid myself beneath the feet of others 
to save them from the flinty road; I asked, in requital, 
but the love of my fellow men—and I was pENIED! 
They gathered gifts from my hands, andytrampled 
over me in pursuit of their own objects, and when I 
looked for sympathy in the friends of my bosom— 
lo! they also had shrunk from me. One had given 
to a stranger, the acquaintance of an hour, the whole 
treasure of her affections; another shunned me with 
superstitious horror, because we had built our altars 
to the same God, in different fashion; and others 
there were, of the loved und chosen, who left me, 
but not until they had tarned, and spurned me to the 
face!—reproached me with evil that my soul ab- 
horred—taunted me with weakness—I know not 
what; perchance, that in the thorny way, my blood 
had gushed forth!—Al! was hollow!, I had given. 
my life in vain—the best gold of my heart for a gild- 
ed toy; and comfortless I sat by the way side, and as 
all passed me by, | wept bitterly. Then came a 
voice, at whose sound, the passions of my soul stood 
still. It spoke to me, and said, *‘ Thus be it ever to 
those who look for reward, ere the course is run! 
Poor worm! look abroad on the current of earthly 
things, and hide in thine own breast thy petty mise- 
ries, ‘Thou hast done well in thy contracted sphere, 
and thou lookedst for gratitude, and love, and peace? 
Why shouldst thou be exempted from the common 
lot of humanity? Cast back thine eye upon the line 
of heroes, sages, and patriots, who have filled the 
world with their great and glorious deeds—whose 
souls, glowing like thine with benevolence, but gifted 
with extensive power, have given happiness to ‘mil- 
lions where thou hast to one! Look upon their desti- 
ny! have they not been reviled, persecuted—uneglect- 


-| ed while living and forgotten when dead? Be wise 


henceforth! know that this world is but the appointed 
way, leading up to the soul’s abiding place; raise 
thine heart above the region of earthly tempests, and 
place the treasure of thy good deeds in heaven!” 


A change came over my dream. The objects that 
had so long engrossed me, vanished; I was among 
the tombs, and I stood by the grave of one, who had 
been, in its widest sense, a benefactor cf mankind: 
not of a little circle, or his native land alone, but to 
the whole civilized world. Foreign lands received 
lessons from his wisdom, and with grateful admira- 
tion-placed his name among those of their most illus- 
trious sages. In his own country, then—by those in 
whose service his whole life was spent—on whom he 
bestowed benefits that a hundred generations might 
strive in vain to repay—how sacredly must his me- 
mory be kept! what gratitude, what love, what ve- 
neration, must swell their hearts,-and hallow the 
cup, that on festival days is “rained to his name! For 
them he is not merely the patriot—the sage who has 
honoured mortality—but ‘ours, our own!” How 
dearly must they cherish every thing bearing a trace 
of the departed benefactor—every drop of his blood, 
every object of his affection! Is it not thus? Alas! 
I stand by his grave, and no marble meets my eye! 
no stately monument of a nation’s gratitude! A lit- 
tle hillock of earth alone marks the spot, and amid 
grass and weeds I gathered a little flower, on which 
my indignant tears fell like rain. Shame! burning 
shame! But is this all? I wandered on, and I stood 
upon the threshold of his once hospitable mansion, 
now desolate, and sinking into decay. Theve, where ° 
all found a weleome, I had once seen the departed, 
surrounded by a fair and gentle offspring; three ge- 
nerations sported at his knee, and shared his love.’ 
In their arms, and amid this tranquil retirement, the 
last years of his long and valuable life were spent; 
and here he died, bequeathing ‘* his soul to his God, 
and his children to his country!” Bells were tolled 
when he was laid in dust; long processions crowded 
the streets, and a nation in mourning bore witness 
that great man had fallen in Israel.” A few days 

assed away, and a strange and revolting scene pre- 
sented itself. These halls, which strangers had so 
often visited in the spirit of pilgrimage, were thrown 
open to a rude and motley rabble; the walls stripped 


of their furniture—books, paintings, statues; all that 
his intellectual tastes and refined pursuits had mest 
delighted in—cast forth, polluted by vulgar hands— 
bargained, chaffered for! Oh scene of infamy! oh 
day that must for ever remain a blot in the annals of 
my country! His children witnessed all, all! and 
then, with bursting hearts, they turned to leave the 
home of their infaney—the spot where his presence 
still seemed to hover, and which his grave hallowed! 
From this home they were cast out, by the people 


in whose peculiar service their father had spent both 
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fortune and life, and that while their tears yet flowed 
over their ashes. In another land they have sought 
a refuge, and by another people they have been res- 
eued from the pressure of want. Oh Hn ged Vir- 

-ginia! which of thy sons shall henceforth be proud 
_of his birth place! My native land, more in sorrow 
than in anger is it, that I look on thy degradation. 

- Would to God! I might blot this page from the his- 
tory of nations; but no! it is stamped, black in ingra- 
titade, and must cast a reproach on thee, even to the 
Jatest generations. 

My dream was broken; I awoke, and behold! I 
was in an untrodden wilderness, where man must dis- 
pute, with the savage and the wild beast, the earth 
that he tills, and the grave that covers him. I was 
a voluntary exile from my native country. 

The lady who spoke, had begun this wild narra- 
tive in a playful voice and sportive manner. At that 
part of it which she threw, on the instant, into rude 
measure, she smiled slightly, as one who condescends 
to trifle; but as she advanced, it seemed as though 
some stifled emotions were rekindled, that brought 
blood to her cheek and fire to her eye. Her voice 
grew deeper, and more earnest; she drew herself up 
to the full height of her commanding statue, and as 
her eloquent features, now darkened with grief and 
pity, now glowed with indignation, it was evident 
she had forgotten the presence—the very existence 


of those around. With the last words on her lips, 


‘she arose and retired. 

A’ silence ensued. It was broken by Eugenia. 
“What a talented, what a gifted being is Miss 
Edgermond!” 

‘¢Touched in the brain, my dear!” said George 
Villars, ‘* But,” added he, while a cloud passed 
over his open brow, ‘‘she has spoken some bitter 
truths.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Novemser 19, 1831. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 
We rejoice to see the whole of the editorial corps 
from Maine to Georgia, joining to urge. the propriety 
of exempting newspapers from the charge of postage. 
The post-office department was not originally erect- 
ed forthe purpose of levying a tax on the public; and 


since, by the vigilance and ability of its presiding of- 


ficer, it has been made a source of profit, it becomes, 
in our opinion, the duty of the government to lessen, 


.or wholly withdraw, the check, which has been im- 


posed’upon the dissemination of knowledge. | 

In a government like this, every thing susceptible 
of taxation should be subjected to contributions for 
the charges of government, rather than the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people. There is no truth 


generally acknowledged, than that popular ,in- 


telligence is the animating principle of our political 
institutions. A virtuous and independent press is 
now universally recognized as our first and only secn- 
rity against the fate of former republics—as the duct 


_which disseminates through the body politic a health- 


ful and necessary knowledge; and which, by preserv- 
ing the purity and exciting the vigilance of the peo- 
ple, protects their rightsand perpetuates their power. 

There is nothing that can, with more propriety, ex- 

cite in the heart of an American, patriotic pride and 

rational exultation, than the number and influence of 
our newspapers. Periodicals, literary and politi- 

eal, almost without number, overspread the land— 
and, like our own rivers, pour rich and constant 
streams of intelligence throughout the country. Each 

department of the government is brought within the 
close and familiar cognizance of the people—every 

momentous question is presented, in all its various 
lights, to their individual scrutiny—and each politi- 

cal alarm, striking upon one portion of the republic, 

is communicated, like an electric shock, through 
every link of the chain, until it reaches the remotest 
section of the country. And fortunate for us thatit 
isso! In many countries, the prevalence of igno- 
rance and error, or of virtue and intelligence, is, by 
the ruling powers, alike unfelt. The government 
rolls on in its silence and darkness; and the wails of 
the millions that are crushed in its course, are un- 
heard or unheeded. With such a people, the light 
that glances on their chains, and makes the darkness 
ef their condition visible, would be rather a curse 
than a blessing. Their ignorance is bliss. But, with 
a government of the people, and peculiarly with our 
own, it is otherwise. Our happiness and security 


ple;and when that intelligence has departed, (which 
heaven avert!) when the minds of the people have be- 
come besotted by ignorance, or perverted by corrup- 
tion, the sooner the liberal form of our government 
is changed, the better. The power and the purity 
of the people must live and die together! 

Our own political fabric, with all its grandeur and 
sublimity, is yet as complicated and labyrinthian as 
an Egyptiantemple. In the multiplicity of its parts 
and the delicacy of its harmony, it is without paral- 
lel. From the national to the state governments, 
from the state sovereignties even down to the county 
municipalities, we have one government within an- 
other, and in all the virtue and intelligence of the 
people is the first power. Citadel being thus built 
within citadel, and all requiring the jealous eye and 
conservative care of the people, how important, how 
vitally important is it to eneourage, by every means 
in our power, that which gives new facilities, acuter 
penetration, and more vigilant anxiety to their guar- 
dians. At this moment, when the influx of unneeded 
public treasure exercises the ingenuity of our states- 
men to discover means for its distribu:ion, let them 
recollect that the fountain of public intelligence, and 
therefore of public freedom, is closed or clogged by 
a paltry and unpreductive, yet inconvenient and un- 
wise imposition. Give to the press ‘* as free a char- 
ter as the winds,” and the return will be found and 
felt in the freedom and prosperity of our children’s 
children. 


YOUTH. 

There is no objection against candidates more cur- 
rent than that of want of years. In the north and at 
the south, among the stump orators of the west, or 
the paragraph weavers of the east, youth seems to be 
universally considered a capital crime. We cannot 
but dissent from this doctrine. No one can regard 
age with more respect and reverence than ourselves; 
but while we venerate the superiority of its wisdom, 
and bow to the weight of its experience, we cannot 
but disapprove the proscription of merit solely on 
acount of youth. ‘The prejudice which requires in 
every public servant length of years, is calculated, in 
our opinion, to discourage the wholesome aspira- 
tions of youth—to injure the state, by banishing fron’ 
the public service, the purity, activity, and vigor, 
which frequently characterize early manhood—and 
to do injustice to merit, which is, by its very green- 
ness, rendered more deserving applause. ‘lhe pe- 
riod of the greatest vigor in life, has never been sa- 
tisfactorily fixed; and the histories of Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Bonaparte, may ante-date considera- 
bly the season usually assigned for the perfection of, 
the human powers. It is observable of some of the 
greatest writers in the language, that their best pro- 
duetions are their first—the efforts of comparative 
youth. We cannot, therefore, while the name of 
Pitt proves the power, and Emmet the patriotism, of 
youth; while the long list of youthful warriors, states- 
men, poets and philosophers, comprising the great- 
est in all ages and countries, continues to adorn the 
page of history—we cannot, ve say, bring ourselves 
to believe, that in our own country alone, youth is 
destitute of those merits which entitle it to eacourage- 
ment, confidence and respect. 


LITERARY. 

‘¢ Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions,” and ‘* Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 
on the Progress of Knowledge, &c.”? 2 vols. 12mo. 
—just published by R. W. Pomeroy, of this city, 
have just been placed before us. Itis seldom, now- 
a-days, that we can take up a new book devoted ex- 
clusively to the profitable; and itis with pleasure, 
unaffected pleasure, that we greet an author who 
dares 

** To turn aside from letters and be wise,” — 
we mean from letters as now constituted—a maw- 
kish and mindless combination of old tales dressed 
up in new feathers, poems written in defiance of 
every rule of criticism, and in despite of every check 
of common sense, history shaming romance, and 
biography embalming the vices and perpetuating the 
follies of some noble violater of every law, divine 
and human. «Such is the literature which now 
flourishes—growing in the lightest soil and craving 
no labour in its cultivation—it.spreads and thickens 


beneath thepublic smile, bringing forth abundance 


depend exclasively upon the inteliigence of the peo- of golden fruit. We cannot, for ourselves, regard 
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without regret the eminence which bight literature 


has assumed in the public estimation, to the exelu- | | 


sion of weightier and worthier intellectual labours. 
We think with Young, that we should part with 
time as with money, pay 
**¢ No moment but in purchase of its worth;” 

and we fear that, in the light literature of which the 
press is so prolific, we cannot find such a recom- 
pense. The value of learning is its power, its abi- 
lity to benefit; and it is this object which merits en- 
couragement at our hands. Yet it would seem that 
all the world forget this, and turn aside, with the 
light and frivolous, to toy with the flowers of litera- 
ture. We are not insensible to the charms of ele- 
gant literature, and would be sorry to see it neglect- 
ed; but there is, we fear, too much of moving and 
stern reality around us to license us in loitering for 
ever through the fields of fancy and fiction. ‘The 
times require ‘* sterner stuff;” and were the minds 
which are now lost amid the trifles of poetry and 
romance, turned, with a virtuous determination 
never to see or suffer wrong, to the affairs of the 
natiang—the corrupt might be spurned from power, 
and the patriot saved many an hour of honest humi- 
liation and heart-felt regret. 

When we are presented with an instance, like that 
afforded by the work at first alluded to, of a strong 
moind bending its faculties with intense labour and 
wasting research to the attainment of useful truths, 
we’ should greet it with admiration and applause, en- 
couragement and gratitude. The bright chaplet of 
literary fame, so frequently thrown by the careless 
hand of the public upon brows never pregnant with 
a useful thought, belongs of right to him alone who 
devotes his days and nights to aims of usefulness and 
honour. His labours, his sufferings, and sacrifice 
of health and pleasure, deserve it. ‘The intensity 
and painfulness of literary labour, when engaged in 
great intellectual tasks, are not generally appreciated. 
The life of the author is made up of days of toil and 
nights of study, a perpetual struggle against flagging 
spirits, weak and fainting faculties: for the freshness 
and vigour of mind will not last for ever. ‘That 
mental elasticity which plays like the Jightning, all 
light quickness and power, around the path of 
thought; that sinewy and athletic vigour and vivacity 
of mind, which at first springs eagerly into the men- 
tal gymnasium, soon forsake him. Often the folded 
wings of the mind refuse to expand and soar; the 
creeping fancy coldly and feebly contemplates the 
task before it, and then shrinks back,aghast and stir- 
less, into the couch of indolence. Reason will refuse 
to plead, and judgment to decide; and that sanguine 
vigour which tempted out into the field of danger 
and difficulty, sinking exhausted in the midst, often 
leaves him to bewail his confidence and repenthis 
courage. The ascent of science is not to the author 
gentle or flowery; and often will his mind waver and 
his step falter as he pursues his solitary path. Such 
being his labours—how crue) is his fate, who, after 
having attained the summit, finds the reward for 
which he tviled in the bands of those who frisk and 
gambol about the base. 

MR. TYSON’S 

The Annual Discourse delivered before the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, on its last anniver- 
sary, by Jos R. Tyson, has, in accordance with a 
resolution of the Society, been published. We have 
read this addréss with pleasure, and pronounce it a 
production of great merit, reflecting honour on its 
highly respectable and gifted author. We regret we 
have not space in our columns for the whole of this 
performance, but the following extract is opportune, 
and will afford the reader some idea of its character: 


** Upon a comparison of the number of newspa- 
pers now published in the state with what were issu- 
ed at the revolution and are now printed abroad, we 
shall find that the common mind of Pennsylvania can- 
not languish or decay for want of a generous susten- 
tation. Between the settlement of the province and 
the year 1775, their had sprung into being about six- 
teen newspapers in the English and German lan- 
guages, but few of these were destined long to illu- 
minate the colony. Lights which shone vividly for 
a time, were soon extinguished for want of the ne- 
cessary aliment, and these were succeeded by others 
which, after dispensing a flickering and momentary 

lare, were destined in their turn to go-out for ever, 
t was seldom, and for brief periods, that more than 
three or four existed simultaneously, and from 1762 


to 1773 only three papers were circulated at Philadel- 


phia. According to Thomas’s History of Printing, 
the year 1775 gave birth to five newspapers and a ma- 


ine; but the war or terminated the 

»ublication of the latter and of the papers—a 
third was destroyed by fire—and of the two remain- 
ing, one survived till 1778, and the other finished its 
career in four years afterward. The magazine is 
pronounced to have been meritorious for the charae- 
ter of its Jiterary contents, though its principal con- 
tributor was a personage neither greater nor Jess than 
the notorious Thomas Paine. But that “pe was not 
without luminaries of a superior order. ickinson, 
to whose * Farmer’s Letters,’ Ramsay ascribes the 
impulse of the revolution, Rittenhouse, Franklin, 
Rush, Ewing, Hopkinson and Galloway, formed a 
constellation of no ordinary magnitude. They sur- 
rounded that day with a splendour, and gave to ita 
celebrity which must ever reflect a brightness upon 
Pennsylvania. ‘To enable us to ascertain with some 
liule precision the character of our intellectual ad- 
vancement, we must take into consideration the con- 
dition of a new country, requiring the application of 
its energies to subjects uncongenial with erudite re- 
searches and literary success. Though many of the 
writers, who have since acquired distinetion, flourish- 
ed during the revolution, and may be classed with 
either division, I may perhaps be justified in refer- 
ring to Parke, Graydon, Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
West, Fulton, Dennie, Linn, Brown, and Godman, 
asauthors and geniuses who belong more particular- 
ly toa subsequent period. So many circumstances 
may operate adversely to the display of great powers 
in literature—the diversion of the public mind to 
practical objects, and atemporary indifference in the 
public taste to the elegancies of literary composition 
—that an entire destitution of eminent men should 
furnish no criterion of the national intellect. ‘Fhe 
commanding eminence of the bench and bar of Penn- 
sylvania, the learning and acuteness which have mark- 
ed the medical profession, the erudition and elo- 
quence of the clergy, the high estimation of our vari- 
ous seats of learning, and above all the unrivalled re- 
putation of a great medical university, indicate no 
dearth of talents, no want of devotion to study. Pub- 
lic libraries are to be found, perhaps, in every coun- 
ty of the state, and the athenzums established in 
petty villages, evince a diffusive zeal for knowled 
and an ardour of liberal inquiry, to which it is diffi- 
cult to point out a parallel. Among the literary in- 
stitutions of the United States, the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, and the American Philosophical Society, de- 
serve a prominent station, if indeed, they be not al- 
together unrivalled and traascendant. ‘The library, 
which in) its inception and early progress, had to 
struggle with very restricted and even contemptible 
resources, has assumed a magnitude which in the 
number and value of its books, surpasses an collec- 
tion on this side of the Atlantic. ‘Though its exist- 
ence was so early as 1731, the number of its volumes 
in 1785 did not exeeed 5,487. In 1806 they amount- 
ed to 14,218, showing an augmentation in twenty-ove 
years of 8,731 books; and in the twenty-five years 
which have since elapsed the amount is more than 
quadruple—the number being now estimated at more 
than 37,000 volumes. A cursory inspection of the 
voluminous catalogue will suffice to «discover the 
character of its ingredients, and to exhibit in 1tseon- 
tents as well the rarest gems of antiquity as many of 
the useful and elegant productions of all nations of 
modern and subsequent times. 


The American Philosophical Society was origi- 
ginally established at Philadelphia in the year 1743, 
and formed a junction in 1769 with another litera 
association of similar objects and design. ‘Thoug 
at first devoted to the natural and mathematical sei- 
ences, it now embraces in its cirele of investigations 
the antiquities, topography, geography, statistics, 
and history of the state and country. Little need be 
said of an institution which can display in imposing 
succession upon its scroll of Presidents, such names 
as Franklin, Rittenhouse, Jefferson, Wistar, Patter- 
son, Tilghman and Duponceau. ‘The ten volumes 
of Transactions published, including the volume 
which has been issued by the Committee of History, 
demonstrate an ardour of literary enterprise and a 
depth of research, a plenitude of mind anda variety 
and profundity of attainment, which reflect the 
highest credit upon the country. The contributions of 
Franklin and Rittenhouse, of Dr. Smith and Francis 
Hopkinson, are characterized by a native amplitude 
of soul, capable of adding to that science which looks 
into the sublime and awtul mysteries of nature, a 
comprehensiveness of conception and a boldness of 
discovery, which lie beyond the grasp of the narrow, 
the timorous, and the weak. But uudazzled by the 
splendour of a philosophy which penetrated into the 
immeasurable regions of the planets and the count- 
less wonders of the galaxy, and that which subjected 
to human controul the terrific lightnings of heaven, 
let us be just to the more homely, but not less prac- 
tical monuments erected by patient thought and sedu- 
lous reading. It is to these fruits of genius and toil, 
we are indebted for the speculations of a learned and 
ingenious philologist, which unfold to us the amaz- 
ing beauty and very artificial structure of the Lndian 
idioms, and which plausibly exhibit, perhaps conclu- 
sively prove, that the red men of the American fo- 
rests, however separated by distance and markéd by 
contrariety of habits, are united by the relationship 
of a common ancestry—by the ties of an identical 
origin. If, before and during the revolution, Penn- 
sylvania could boast, in this institution, of a God- 
frey born, and a Franklin educated and adopted, we 
may yet claim a Rittenhouse, a-Wistar, a Patterson, 
a Tilghman, and a Godman—not to mention man 
eminent survivers, contemporary with that illustri- 
ous group. 
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Taking the relative number of periodical works as 
a guide by which to estimate our advancement or re- 
cession, we have every reason to be satisfied with our 
lot—every inducement for the indulgence of national 
complacency. In the year 1775, including the “came 
odieals which then had commencement with those 
which existed antecedently, the aggregate number of 
ublished sheets and magazines did not exceed nine. 
n 1810, they had increased to seventy-one, and in 
1828 they amounted to one hundred and eighty-five, 
a number greatly exceeding the ratio of augmented 
population, and more than equal to any (wo states in 
the Union, with the exception of New York. The 
number of literary works annually published at Phi- 
ladelphia, not only transcends that of any other city 
in the Union, but is estimated to be nearly equal to 
them all united. ‘These comprehend native works, 
and reprints of that endless variety of productions 
with which the European press is teeming, from the 
lightest novel and poetry of the day, up tothe most 
daring reaches of eenengey and the nicest points of 
philology and criticism. The reasonable proportion 
of these upon music and the fine arts, attests the ten- 
dencies af the public taste, and indicates that stage in 


the educated mind when it has received the last im-. 


press and polish of refinement. It argues that beauty 
of ented poreagtion and exquisite delicacy of feel- 
ing, which are connected with elegance of manners, 
and the highest culture of the understanding. 
Though it forms no part of the business of an his- 
torian, in recording past and present events, to look 
forward to the feture, we may not deny to ourselves 
the pleasure of contemplating in prospect the high 
destiny to which Pennsylvania is hastening. Unos- 
tentatiously she has been constructing a system of 
politics and jurisprudence founded upon the rights of 
man and the true interests of human nature; the as- 
perities of a wilderness have been smoothed—its 
wildness ‘subdued; and her skill, her resources, and 
her talents, are in a course of development by the 
application of means the most judicious, because the 
most easy and natural. Eschewing the follies in 
civil jurisprudence, and those abuses in criminal 
punisinaent, which had their origin in the dark and 
barbarous ages of Europe, and disdaining all shackles 
upon liberty but those imposed by reason and nature, 
what can prevent the attainment of that mental keen- 
ness and moral elevation, which effect such glorious 
triumphs and produce such superior results? If 
the others states who are behind, shall be emulous of 
her high example, this confedevacy may disclose to 
the world, if not the military achievements of Greeve 
and Rome, ut least the peaceful virtues by which 
they must ever inspire the admiration of posterity. 
Shall E be told that the anticipation is too flattering? 
Is there a prokability that it will prove illusive? 
No: while the old world is sinking down the politi- 
cal and intellectual horizon, beneath the accumulated 
weight of yearsand of vices, America may be seen 
rising from her ruins, fresh as the morning and tow- 
ering as the eagle, to run her race of virtue and of 


Lrrerary Novertizs.—A splendid edition of 
Childe Harold, in two volumes, illustrated topo- 
graphically, is about to appear in London. Each 
volume is to contain about forty engravings, from 
drawings by Turner, Stanfield, &e. The plates to 
be engraved by W. & E. Finden. 

Mr. Bernard, the author of several suecessful dra- 
mas, is said to be engaged on a series of p'eces found- 
ed on American subjects. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album; a collection of Hu- 
morous Tales; with numerous illustrations on wood, 
is mentioned among the new annuals. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Histo- 
rieal, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by 
J. R. M’Culloch, Esq. is announced. 


WALDIMAR—a New TRacEpy. 

We have already inserted one or two favourable 
notices of Waldimar, a new “tragedy, written by a 
merchant of New York, and produced at the Park 
theatre under the auspices of Young Kean. The 


following notice of the play and its principal actor, 
which, we find in the editorial colamns of the New 


York American, will not prove uninteresting to the 
reader: 
The main interest of this tragedy, until toward the 
er.d of the 4th act, arises almust entirely from tbe 
manner in which the characters of the piece deve- 
lop themselves, and is in a great measure indepen- 
dent of plot. If we recollect aright, the story of the 
Massacre of Thessalonica, as told in Gibbon, repre- 
sents it as perpetrated by the order of ‘Theodosius 
hiniself, and speaks of his doing penance afterward 
for the crime. In the play, of which it is the catas- 
trophe, the slaughter is instituted by Waldimar, a 
favourite and trusted general of Theodosius; and the 
aim of the author seems to have been to show how a 
gallant and true hearted but wayward and arbitra 
miud ean be hurried on to commit such an enormi- 
ty, by ill regulated feelings, acting upon trivial cir- 
‘eumstanees, and even led, in its perverted judgment, 
te glory in the horrid act. Waldimar in the first 
place is rivalled in the affections of his soldiers by a 
young and rising officer of the name of Claudius. 
He is next crossed in the proudest dream of his am- 
bition, that of marrying his daughter to a son of the 
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Em , by the same individual, who secretly wins 
her affections, His authority is then bearded by a 
charioteer of the name of Martian, a great favourite 
with the people; and his feelings are outraged through 
the bosom of an old soldier and faithful friend, whase 
daugliter is violated by this Martian. His friend 
himself is next slain in a riot, while attempting to 
seize the destroyer of his domestic peace, several of 
Waldimar’s soldiers are killed, and he himself bare- 
ly escapes with his life. 

Smarting under the first of these disappointments, 
and goaded into frenzy by the last acts occurring at 
such a time, and whenhe was just about to sit down 
after a life of heroic toil in the shelter of his accu- 
mulated honours, he reasons himself into the jus- 
tice of immolating the inhabitants of a whole city to 
his vengeance. He then abandons his schemes of 
ambition, and offers Claudius his daughter to unite 
with him. Being embarrassed in his design, Claudius 
refusing, and being thwarted by the sudden appear- 
ance of the Emperor, while carrying it into execu- 
tion, and ere half of the task of slaughter is consum- 
mated, Waldimar falls by his own hand, to snatch 
himself from a world where every thing seems to 
conspire against him. | 

The clear delineation of stich a character, it will 
be observed, requires a great deal of skill, both in the 
author who draws, and the actor who represents it. 
And the writer of Waldimar cannot sufficiently con- 
gratulate himself in having a performer of the deli- 
cate taste and discriminating talent of Mr. Charles 
Kean to fillthe part. The effect which this accom- 
plished performer gives to the scenes where the 
struggles of parental affection with sordid ambition 
and bigotted hate of Waldimar’s young rival in arms 
are remind us occasionally of the bitter- 
ness of spirit in Sir Giles Overreach, and the filial ten- 
derness of Hamlet, so ably depicted by Mr. Kean in 
his representations of those characters. Upon the 
other characters of the piece we cannot now linger, 
nor enter further into a critical notice of the play.— 
We must not take leave of it, however, without quot- 
ing some lines as a specimen of the author’s style of 
versification, as well as the literary pretension of his 
labours. ‘The two following passages are taken at 
random, as contrasting scenes of motion and repose, 
and showing the writer’s power in handling a new 
subject, and his skill in imparting a grace to a trite 
one. 


A ROMAN CHARIOT RACE. 
Forth come the noble eharioteer's, arrayed 
In garb of red, white, green, and, like the sky, 
The eye of beauty dazzled by theirhue, > 
Panting with eager hopes and proud desires. 
With beating heart the youthful daring band 
Start to the race, and fiercely seize the reins. 
Onward they rush—ten thousand voices hail 
Th’ alternate victor as he speeds along: 
Ten thousand eyes pursue the chariot’s flight, 
And as they gaze as many thousand souls 
Swell in their bosoms and almost leap out— 
Then comes the glorious moment when the 
Is almost reached—they god the foremost steeds, 


The fiying chariot kindles in the course, 
And, swifter than the wind, is borne along: 
And now the victor, like a flash of light, 

Bursts on the view and hails the loud acelaim, 
While length’ning shouts of triumph rend the air. 
A GARDEN BY MOONLIGAT. 

How formed for contemplation and soft dreams 
Is this fair garden in its loneliness! 

Where not a sigh does gentle nature breathe, 
And where the moon in silent majest 

Looks down from her high throne above the clouds, 
And, emblem of a love and power divine, 
Beams peace and light and harmony around; 
While near, the plash of the resounding oar, 
And, in the distanee, the soft echoing horn 
That steals along the water@—and the cry 

Of wakeful sentinels fall on the ear, 

And sweetly break the stillness of the night. 


MR. ANDERSON. 


derson has cause of gratulation for the distinction he 
has acquired among the stars in the theatrical firma- 


would be more likely to succeed, it was presumed 


own country. Expectation has been disappointed, 
and after having worked up a statement of circum- 
stances and facts, endeavouring to exculpate himself 
from the odium his conduct had excited, he hies to 
Boston, and with dolorous lamentation, apologizes 


"Y | for an act, of which, he says, he never was guilty: the 


good people of Boston, aftera little hubbub, took him 
into favour, and he and his lady have figured there 
for the past week. His story is set off with the affida- 
vits of two individuals, who appear to have been his 
boon companions in the voyage—clearly proves that 
he is a deeply injured and persecuted man—and at- 


Lashing, with all their might, upon their flanks— * 


The vanity of great men is said to be enhaneed by | 
a knowledge of their own celebrity; if so, Mr. Ane | 


ment: he has proved a very co:net, and the éale he | 
bears with him imparts additional lustre to the bril- | 
liancy of his career. After bis discomfiture at New | 
York, where there are more foreigners than iu any | 
other section of the country, and consequently | 


that he would not have the temerity to make an | 
attempt elsewhere, but immediately return to his | 


tributes his misfortune at the Park to the malice and 
revenge of an individual whom he aceuses of having 
insulted his wife. Allin all, his statement is quite a 
conte fantastique. | 

In the New York Courier of Monday last we find 
a counter statement, signed and sworn to by three 
respectable gentlemen, relating what occurred on 
board the vessel, with respect to Mr. Anderson, 
during the passage from England. It totally dis- 
proves that previously circulated by Mr. Anderson, 
and if possible, renders his conduct more reprehensi- 
ble than previously supposed, and verifies the origi- 
nal charges. Had this disclosure been made previous 
to his appearance at Boston, we have no doubt his 
fiat would have been settled in a manner equally as 
summary as when the ‘proud representative of 
Shakspeare’s heroes” appealed to the generosity of 
the people of the literary emporium. We hope no 
attempt will be made to introduce Mr. Anderson at 
either of our theatres; such a measure we think highly 
censurable, and the manager that would thus tamper 
with public opinion, so unequivocally expressed, 
would indicste but little respect for those whose fa- 
vour is the reward of enterprise and good conduct, 
and we doubt not make himself amenable to the laws, 
if a riot should be the consequence of his impru- 
dence. 

Young Kean is highly commended in the New 
York American. That paper thus notices his per- 
sonation of Hamlet:—“ His eye, mien, walk, and at- 
titude are all those of youth in despondence—now 
sinking under an ungrateful task, now flashing with 
fierce resolve, and again calm with the philosophic 
endurance of a high-toned mind. We think that even 
those who believe that this play is Only fit for the clo- 
set and should be withdrawn from the stage, as be- 
yond its powers of representation, might be won from 
their fastidiousness by the unaffected eloquence and 
persuasive simplicity of Mr. Kean’s colloquial tones, 
the manly and deferential style of his addresses, and 
his abstracted and feeling soliloquies in their favour- 
ite character. Let them forget their own beau ideal 
of Hamlet for the moment, and yield themselves up 
for the once to the effect of Mr. Kean’s personation 
of the noble Dane. If moved by the spirit of poetry, 
we promise them ample gratification, and if possessed 
by the demon of criticism, we threaten them with ten 
beauties fer every blemish.” 


SELECTIONS. 


THE AUTHORS, 
Extract frem the Noctes Ambroisane of the September 
number of Riack wood. 

Ticxier.—As for Mr. Bulwer, laying the most 
common places out of view, the majestic features, 
elegant mien, intense loves, and indomitable nerves 
which Azs heroes share with ten thousand Belvilles 
and Ucivilles—these air-drawn personages are no- 
thing, if not coxcombical. Who can think, with com- 
mon patience, of his endiess chatter about their taper- 
ing fingers, their ‘* feet sraall to a fault,” their vel- 
vet robes-de-chambre, and the violet damask eur- 
tains of their dressing-rooms? 

pupp)ism! These books, how- 
ever, all contain deiached scenes of interest and pow- 
er, both serious and ecomic—they are all written with 
ease and vigour, and abound in sentences and expres- 
siot.s which speak the man of observation and refice- 
tion—they convey the impression of an ardent, am- 
bitious, energetic mind, and of an elegant taste in 
letters. itis very true, that these Uhings are not 
enough to constitute a novelist; will even ad- | 
mit that the good parts of what he has as yet writter 
would have been more acceptable if presented piece- 
meal, in the shape of magazine articles; bat still | 
can see no reason to doubt, hat if Mr. Bulwer will 
give himself fair play—if he will condeseend to be- 
stow more thought, before he begins his book, on 
what it is to be—to consider that the materials which 
might do well for a single volume may all but eva- 
porate into thin air when diffused over the surface of 
three—to write more slowly than he has hitherto 
done—and to correct (which hitherto he does not 
seem to have done #t all) before he publishes—he 
may Win a permanent place 

‘PICKLER.—His politics— 
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that by this time the Ayrshire Legatees, the Annals 
of the Parish, and the Provost, would have been con- 
sidered as the mere prolusious and inceptive experi- 
ments of his fancy, mstead of remaiuing, after the 
lapse of ten years, the only ones among his novels 
that can be regarded with any approach to satisfaction 
by those who estimate his capacity as it deserves? 
His historical romances in the higher vein ave already 


dead, as ifno Waverlys and Old Mortalities had ever © 


called them into the mockery of life; and of his 
comic novels, in three volumes, although each con- 
tains obviously the elements of a capital single vo- 
lume, there is probably not one that has ever been 
read through a second time. 

Nortu.—Considered as a novel, perhaps the last 
that I have seen, Lawrie ‘l'odd, is the least worthy of 
him; yet it would be impossible to praise too highly 
the exquisitely quaint humour of various conceptions, 
the geins of shrewd sarcastic philosophy which here 
and there shine out in its narrative, or the dramatic 
beauty of various fragments of its dialogue. Tosee 
such things so thrown away is to me melaneljply. 
No doubt that particular book will have very exten- 
sive success in the market, because of the valuable 
practical suggestions to persons emigrating to Ame- 
rica; but I certainly must regret that such materials 
should have been, comparatively s eaking, sacrificed, 

TickLter.—Confound haste and hurry! What else 
can account for ‘Theodore Hook’s position’ Who 
has read his “ Sayings and Doings,” and, above all, 
his ‘* Maxwell,” can doubt, that had he given him- 
self time for consideration and correction, we should 
have been hailing- him, ere now, nem. con., as ano- 
ther Smollett, if not another Le Sage? Had he, in- 
stead of embroidering his humour upon textures of 
fable, as weakly transparent as ever issued from the 
loom of Minerva Lane, taken the trouble to elabo- 
rate the warp ere he set about weaving the woof— 
which last could never have been any trouble to him 
at all—upon what principle can any man doubt that 
he might have produced at least one novel entitled 
to be ranked with the highest? Surely sheer head- 
long haste alone—the desire, cost what it may, to 
fill a certain number of pages within a given time— 
could ever have tempted such a writer, one whose 
perceptions of the ludicrous have such lightning 
quickness, into tampering with such materials as 
make.up, without exception, his serious, and above 
all, his pathetic scenes. Those solemn common- 
places produce the same painful sense of incongru- 
ous absurdity which attends the admixture of melo- 
dramatic sentimentalities in a broad farce at the Hay- 
market. Loves and tears, and grand passions, and 
midnight hags, and German suicides, alongside— 
puriettbus nullis—of his excellency the governor-ge- 
eral, and Mr. Godfrey Mess! hat would one say 
to Julia de Roubigne, spun thread about in the same 
web with Humphrey Clinker? ‘ 

Norta.—lI agree with you, and I sincerely hope 
this novel-improvisatore will pause ere it is too late, 
and attempt something really worthy of his imagina- 
tion. Butas it is, such is the richness of the vis 
comica showered over these careless extravaganzas, 
that uuless he himself throws them into the shade by 


a better chance of being remembered a hundred years 
henee than any eontemporary productions of theis 
class—except only those of the fwo great lights of 
Scotland and Ireland—* jamdudum adscripta Ca- 


menis.”? 


TicKLenr.—1 would also except Miss Susan Fer- 
rier. Her novels; no doubt, have many defects— 
| their plots are poor—their episodes disproportionate, 
and the characters too often caricatures: bat they 
are all thick set with such specimens of sagacity, 
such happy traits of nature, such flashes of genuine 
satire, such easy humour, sterling good sense, and, 
above all—God only knows where she picked it u 
mature and perfect knowledge of the world, that I 
think we may safely anticipate for them a different 
fate from what awaits even the cleverest of juvenile 
novels, ; 

Nortu.—They are the works of a very clever 
woman, sir, and they have one feature of true and 
very melancholy interest, quite peculiar to them- 
selves. It is in them alone that the ultimate break- 
ing down and debasement of the Highland character 
has been depicted. Sir Walter Scott had fixed the 
enamel of genius over the last fitful gleams of their 
half savage chivalry; but an humbler and sadder scene 
—the aye of lucrve-banished clans—of chieftains 
dwindled into imitation-squires—and of chiefs con- 
tent to barter the recollections of a thousand years 
for a few gaudy seasons of Almack’s and Crockford’s 
—the enthusiana of kilted alderman and steamboat 
pibrochs was reserved for Miss Ferrier. 

‘Tickter.—She, in general, fails almost ase 

iously as Hooke does, in the pathetic; but in her 

oe piece there is one scene of this description, wor- 
thy either Sterne or Goldsmith. I mean where the 
youeg man, supposed to have been lost at sea, revi- 
sis, alter a lapse of time, the precincts of his home, 


Norra —His politics | care nothing about; Po- 
litics, uly! The general tone of his morality is of 
a cast rather above what has of late been commen 
among writers of his order—many beautiful and ge- 
nerous sentiments are unaffectedly introdueed into 
his pages, and it would afford me very sincere grati- 
fication to find him doing more justice to himself. 

TickLer.—God knows, there are warning exam- 
plesenough. Had gash John Galt, now, instead of 
spinning out one hasty trio after another, until 
“panting Puff toils after him in vain,” proceeded as} 
he began, leisurely condensing, in brief, compact 
tales, “‘the harvest of a quiet eye,” who can doubt 


watching, unseen, in the twilight, the occupations 
and bearings of the different members of the family, 
and resolving, under the influence of most generous 
feeling, to keep the secret of his preservation. 
Noxtra.—I remember it well; and you might be- 
stow the same kind of praise on the whole character 
of Molly Macauley. \t is a picture of hamble, kind- 
hearted, thorough-going devotion, and long-suffer- 
ing, indefatigable gentleness, of which, nereens no 
sinner of our gender could have adequately filled up 
the outline. iss Ferrier appears habitually in the 
light of a somewhat hard satirist; but there is alway sa 
fund of romance at the bottom of every true woman’s 


subsequent performances, I venture to say they have 
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heart. Who hastried to stifle and suppress that ele- | 
ment more carefully and more pertinaciously—and 
yet who has drawn, in spite of herself, more genuine 
tears than the atithoress of simple Susan? 

Nonta.—] agree with you in entertaining a sin- 
cere admiration for Brougham’s abilities; and though 
I have never had mach intercourse with him in pri- 
vate life, can well understand your having a sort of 
liking for him too, but somehow, ‘‘ it does so hap- 
pen,” as Canning used to say,—it does so happen, 
that I never think of his history and position, without 
feeling a sort of cloud come over my mind’s eye. 
Depend upon it, toat’s not a man destined to end 
smoothly. He can’t stop where he is, and whether 
he’s to soar or to sink the deponent knoweth not. 

Ticxier.—Castlereagh went mad, and died mis- 
erably. —Canning touched the verge of madness, and 
the cord snapt. He is tasking both intellect and tem- 
per to a pitch far beyond either of them. 

Norru.—It were time he should reflect! 

—Yes, truly. Here he is administering, 
at aii4ibur’s notice, the highest judicial office in the 
world, with just as much knowledge of equity law as 
a very clever man may be expected to have picked 
up insensibly, fortuitously, indistinetly, and in short 
worthlessly, of the proper business of a most difficult 
profession toto celo different from his own. 

Norra.—As much, for example, as John Ho 
may know of lithotomy, or Dr. Abercromby of Craig 
De Feuiis. 

Tickxier.—Even so, and this is in the presence of 

‘a bar grown gray at the feet of time honoured John 
Newcastle. 

Norta.--Why, when one reflects on the hundred 
and forty millions of property actually depending on 
the knowledge, judgment, diligence, and patience of 
the chancellor of England, several things that have 
happened in our day are almost enough to make a 
poor simple body start. 

Ticxten.—Then there is the cockpit, where the 
decisions of all the courts of Hindoo Jaw, and Per- 
sian law, and Cingalese, apd Malay, and Dutch, and 
Spanish law, and the old French law, and code Na- 
poleon law, and the Danish law, established through- 
out our eastern empire, the Cape, the Mauritius, the 
Canadas, the West Indian Islands, and Demerara, 
have to be overhauled. Then there is the overhaul- 
ing of English, Irish, and Scotch appeals in the Lords 
—the latter part, however, being of all his business 
what he is most up to. 


Nonta,—Aye, and then we have what few chan- 
cellors, even of those that had not their own proper 
business to learn, were ever much used to dabble 
in—the actual tear and wear of party politics—the 
stroke-oartof vituperation—the near wheel of sarcasm 
—the burden intolerable of bolstering up his own 
blockheads at all times and seasons with one shoul- 
der, while he has to show the other a cold one ra- 
ther, with equal promptitude and alacrity, whenever 
it is desirable to squabash their antagonists. 


TicKLER.—If we add to this the severe duty of din- 
ing out and giving dinners to ministers and diplo- 
mats; likewise, the imperious necessity of being pre- 
sent at every levee, and drawing room, and at every 
disjune, ball, hop, rout, or assembly given or held 
by a great lord or lady of the right side—moreover, 
of being audible at every meeting about the abolish- 
ment of chimney-sweeps, and the emancipation of 
Blackey, and the persecution of professor Pattison— 
necnon, the simplifiation of common law,and the rec- 
tification of equity procedure—necnon, the keeping 
of the chancery lunatics—necnon, the keeping of the 
conscience of king William the Fourth—vecnon, the 
newspapers—necnon, the editing a Paley’s Natural 
‘Theolegy in with Charles Bell—further- 
more, the writing of Friendly Advice to the peers 
in pamphlets, and-eke the reviewing of the said pam- 

hiets in the Edinburgh Review; and finally, the 

uilding of a back-jam to Brougham Hall—to say 
nothing of receiving and bamming-all the deputa- 
tions of all the congregations of confusion-mongers, 
and reading and answering all the communications of 
all the quacks that think they have hit upon inven- 
tions of momentous importance, whether in law or 
literature, or pneumatology, or geology, or astrono- 
my, or gastronomy, or riband weaving, or timber 
cleaving, or brass, or gas, or codification or church 
reformation—when ong takes all these concerns in 
at one comprehensive glance through space and mat- 
ter, I think it must be obvious to the meanest capacity 
that Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, God bless 
him, satagit rerum suarum—in fact that he has a 
deuced deal more to do than ever bothered the brains 
of the immortal Walter Shandy. 


a From the United Service Journal. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


A revolation of a singularly ludicrous character 
took place during my residence in one of the ex-co- 
lonies of Spain in South America. As I performed 
rather a prominent part in the faree, I shall endea- 
vour to give the reader a faint sketch of this remarka- 
ble affair; but first to explain how I (a stranger and 
an Englishman) became connected with it. 

I was on a visit with an old and esteemed friend at 
his pictaresque villa, about five leagues distant from 
the scene of this sudden political change, and one 
morning, having occasion to go to the capital on 
-awmess, Lrose at four o’clock, in order to make the 
ecest of the early part of the day, promising to re- 
¢urn-to dinner. The old cook, (with whom | was a 
favoufite, ) notwithstanding the early hour, had pre- 


pared a mate* for me, which was most acceptable, 
and having lighted my cigarro de papel,t I hastened 
to the corral,+ in order to catch a favourite Chilian] 
which [ generally rode. 

My friend’s best lazo§ was in requisition, and I 
astonished myself and two of the natives, by noosing 
my Bucephalus at the first throw. They expressed 
so much admiration of my new recadof and its silver 
appendages, that I thought it pradent to decline 
their eager offers of escorting me to the Pueblo. 
Having mounted my fleet colorado,** [I cantered 
along, gazing with rapture on the beauty of the ris- 
ing sen. It was a heavenly morning; the green and 
gold of the orange and citron groves, spangled with 
diamond dew-drops; the acacia’s silve 
sensitive leaves expanding to the sunbeams, and the 
bright delusion of the distant mirage, lent their vari- 
ed attractions to the scene. Myriads of horned cat- 
tle, sheep and horses, just emancipated from their 
corrals, were moving in speckled array along the 
Juxuriant pasture Jand which environed the city. 
The Biscachostt were all in motion in search of their 
morning repast, here and there a majestic ostrich in 
full speed crossed my path. 

Proceeding onward amid this prodigal display of 
Nature’s bounty, I arrived at a small village, dis- 
tant one league from the capital. ‘To my great sur- 
prise, [ observed about 600 Guachost} assembled at 
this place, and a well known democrat, (with whom 
I was slightly acquainted,) haranguing them in the 
most vehement manner. I rode up and saluted 
them, and was soon informed that they were deter- 
mined to effect a change in the Government, and 
were about to surprise the capital: I was also given 
to understand that I must either remain where | was, 
or join in their expedition. Being naturally fond of 
mischief, and having a dislike to the existing Gover- 
nor, I chose the latter alternative, and having briefly 
arranged our plan of operations, we set off at full 
gallop to try the fortune of war. Each Guacho was 
to receive three doubloons when the revolution was 
accomplished, and all were in high spirits. A case 
of pistols, which I possessed, were the only fire-arms 
amongst us, the other weapons consisting of lances, 
swords, daggers, and the favourite lazo. 

The possession of the money chest, which was 
deposited in the Treasury, was thedirst object to be 
obtained, and for this purpose, some of the martial 
peasantry, were dismounted, and advancing under 
the command of their leader’s brother, with the 
greatest secrecy and order, easily overpowered the 
tew sentries posted on that building, and effecting an 
entrance, barricadoed the doors, while we proceeded, 
without obstruction, to the Grand Plaza,§§ where 
the Governor’s house and the principal public offices 
are situated. About 300 ragged infantry, having just 
got the alarm, were drawn up here in trembling ar- 
ray; we advanced within a few yards of them, and 
their commander walking up to our leader, com- 
menced a parley, and if words were weapons, I be- 
lieve he would have been victorious; a lucky circum- 
stance, however, speedily made ws masters of the 
tield of battleand the Government without bloodshed. 
By some accident, a pistol which I held in my hand, 
went off in the direction of the Colonel, and I was 
considerably alarmed at seeing him fall. Our Gau- 
chos thinking this the signal for attack, rode for- 
ward, but the gallant regulars observing their match- 
less leader hors de combat, ran away without making 
the least resistance, save afew, who threw down their 
arms and begged for quarter, which was readily 
granted them. In the mean time, the worthy Colo- 
nel continued to kick and plunge at a furious rate, 
erying out that he was mortally wounded, and en- 


* This really agreeable beverage is prepared from 
a species of tea peculiar to South America, that of 
Paraguay being the most esteemed. It is a strong 
bitter, and takes a considerable quantity of sugar, 
though some use it without ihis addition, while epi- 
cures prefer a milk mate: a large spoonful of the 
herb being put into a silver or earthen bow], a pro- 
portionate quantity of boiling milk, or water, is pour- 
ed on it, and sugar added according to taste: i* is 
sucked through a long tube, perforated at the bottom. 

+ Paper cigar (Spanish:) it is composed of Brazi- 
lian or block tobacco, rolled in paper, or in the leaf 
of the Indian corn. a 

+ The corral is alarge enclosure formed with stakes 
driven into the ground, into which cattle are turned 
at nightfall. 

j ‘he horses of Chili are more esteemed than any 
others in South America; they are more hardy and 
better bred. 

§ This singular noose is made of the twisted en- 
trails of oxen. It is fastened by a ring to the saddle, 
and the natives throw it with such dexterity, as to 
make sure of their aim at a considerabie distance; it 
is used to capture men as well as cattle, and with its 
aid I have known the peasantry carry off light pieces 
of ordnance. 

§ Therecado isa most useful saddle; the materials 
coraposing it form your bed; it is very expensive, a 
handsome one costing from 401. to 504. 

** Bay colour (Spanish.) It is the custom in this 
country to address one another by the colour of their 
horse, as ** Sir of the White horse,” Xe. 

++ A species of rabbit: they are very destrtctive, 
and burrow to such an extent, that riding in their 
neighbourhood is attended with considerable danger. 

tt The peasantry ofa large portion of South Ame- 
rica are called Guachos or Guassos. ‘They may be 
suid to live on horseback. 

§§ The principal square, generally in the centre 


of the town, the strvets branching off at right angles. 


flowers and 


treating us to send for his wife and a surgeon. I 
carefully examined every part of his body, but could 
meet with no trace of the ball, and at length became 
fully convinced that his wound was only one of the 
imagination; but all my efforts to persuade him of 
his safety was in vain; I, however, induced him to 
swallow a little brandy, which I had in a case-bottle. 
This revived him a little, he stood up, felt himself 
all over, jumped, shouted, and coughed to the infinite 
amusement of the Guachos, and he was beginning to 
think all was right, until one of them maliciously 
suggested that the ball had passed down his throat, 
which was wide open at the time; this, silly as it 
was, renewed his alarm, and his panic still continu- 
ed, when his wife, a pretty young woman, arrived, 
making loud and evidently forced lamentations. She 
was accompained by a fat priest, carrying the Host, 
and a Spanish quack-doctor, who commenced an un- 
intelligible Latanized jargon, and was of opinion 
that as the ball had evidently lodged in the intestines, 
it would be necessary to extract it, which he propos- 
ed doing, but at the same time requested the priest 
to perform his office, as he could not answer for the 
Colonel’s recovery from so difficult an operation. 

The wounded hero was in a sad dilemma; but he 
resolutely refused to submit to the scalping knife of 
the ignorant empiric; and when urged by the priest to 
trust himself in the hands of God, he rather uncere- 
moneously desired him to go to the devil. At length 
having afforded us considerable amusement, he w4 
conveyed to aroom in the Cabildo, where great num- 
bers visited him, his existence being considered quite 
a miracle, We soon became masters of all the pub- 
lic offices, and a junta of the opposers of the former 
Administration being held, they declared the late 
Governor (who had fled on hearing the report of my 
pistol) deposed, and elected our leader in his stead, 
who retaining 100 Guachos as a body guard, paid and 
dismissed the remainder, and in three or four hours, 
every thing was as tranquil as if nochange had occur- 
red; indeed, during the whole affair, business receiv- 
ed no interruption, and the new Governor attended 
the theatre in the evening amid the Vivad of the 
fickle citizens. My gallant exertions were celebra- 
ted in prose and verse, Ceesar’s words Veni, Vedi, 
Veci, being most appropriately applied. My friend 
the Colonel became in a few days firmly attached to 
the new system, and attracted crowds to the Cafe he 
frequented, to listen to his exaggerated narrative of 
the events of the day, and his miraculous escape from 
the jaws of death. ‘Twhus ended, to use the expres- 
sion of the natives, this Grand Revolution. 4 

VERITAS. 


From the New American Speaker. 
CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


SCENE FROM RICHELIEU.—Parne. 
Richelieu and Dubois. —Field of Battle. 

Rich. You really think I behaved well in the last 
battle, do you? 

Dub. Most gallantly. The voice of the nation, 
too, is with you, and that is generally honest fame. 
You fought in a just cause, my lord. Ifthere be any 
excuse for shedding human blood, -it is that, and 
that alone. 

Rich. Hum.—Why yes.—Yet, whatever the cause, 
there’s something in war that stirs the blood and 
rouses the nobler qualities of our nature. A man 
lives years of common life in one short, glorious 
campaign. Yet, we had hard fighting of it, too.— 
Twenty-thousand gallant hearts left cold upon the 
field! 

Dub. Twenty-thousand human beings! And all 
for what? War isa terrible evil. ; 

Rich. The most terrible part of it is the field of 
batile the day after an action. One is cooled down, 
then.—To see so many brave fellows lying stiff and 


motionless, who, but yesterday, were all life and. 


animation! What made fie strongest impression on 
me was the havoc among the officers—to see the most 
distinguished warriors—gentlemen of the very first 
note, stretched on the bare earth, and confounded 
with the commonest soldiery. é 

Dub. Indeed! Is it that which struck you most? 
Truly this death is a most insolent leveller! It-was 
exceedingly uncivil in the enemy to make no dis- 
tinction between gentle and simple!—All the great 
folks should have been killed apart by themselves. 

Rich. A truce with cynic sneering! You misun- 
derstand me, Dubois. 1 can can feel for the loss of 
the commonest soldier; for, with me, every brave 
man has his value. But what is death to him? It 
hurries him ftom no pleasures; it mars no scheme of 
fortune or renown; it only cuts short a life of paltry 
cares and vulgar vices,—burthensome, perhaps, to 
the possessor,—unimportant to society,—and daily 
risked for a trifle. But when the gallant cavalier is 
laid low, a chasm is made in society, a brilliant spirit 
is quenched,—a career of glory is interrupted,—a 
thousand ties of friendship, of love, of gallautry, are 
rent asunder!—Oh! don’t telk me that such a heart 
is to be trampled on in the dust indifferently with 
the hearts of vulgar men. 

Dub. *Think you not, my lord, that the meanest 
soldier that fell on that dreadful field had affections 
that bound him as firmly to life as the proudest ca- 
valier?’—that the voice of love and friendship sounded 
sweetly to his ear?—that his fire burned va 
for him?—that he loved his home and his native hills, 
and cherished as pure a patriotism as the proudest 


‘lord of the realm?—and when he fell, that a wail 


burst from a beloved object, more heartfelt than that 


*Mr. Payne is not accountable for this sentence. 


which mourns a monarch? War, my lord, is the 


heaviest ¢urse—but you are impatient. 


ATTACHMENT OF THE INDIANS TO THE SOIL. 
Evenerrt.* 

Sin, the Indians are attached to the soil; it istheir 

own; and though, by your subtilties of state logie, 

ou made it out that it is not their own, they think it 
is; they love itas their ewn. tis the seat of their 
council fires, not always illegal, es your State laws 
now callthem. The time has been, and that not 
very distant, when, had the king of France, or of 
Spain, or of England, talked of its being illegal for 
the Choctaws or Cherokees (o meet at their council 
fire, they would have answered, ‘* Come and pre- 
vent us.” It is the soil in which are gathered the 
bones of their fathers. This idea, and the import- 
ance attached to it by the Indians, have been held up 
to derision by one of the officers of the government. 
He has told the Indians that ** the bones of their fa~ 
thers cannot benefit them, stay where they are as long 
as they may.” 1 touch with regret on that, upon 
which the gentleman from New York has laid his 
heavy hand. Ihave no unkind feeling towards the 
gentleman, who has unadvisedly made this sugges- 
tion. But the truth is, this is the very point on which 
the Indian race—sensitive on all points—is most pe- 
culiarly alive. It is proverbial. Governors Cass 
and Clark, in their official report the last winter, 
tell you, that ** We will not sell the spot which con- 
tains the bones of our fathers,” is almost always the 
first answer to a proposition fora sale. The myste- 
rious mounds which are seen in different parts of the 
country, the places of sepulture for tribes that have 
disappeared, are objects of reverence to the remnants 
of such tribes as long’ as any such remain. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, tells you 
of such a case. Unknown Indians came through the 
country, by a path known to themselves, through 
the woods, to visita mound in his neighbourhood. 
Who they were no one knew, nor whence they came, 
nor what was the tribe to whose ashes they had made 
their pilgrimage. It is well known that there are 
tribes who celebrate the great feast of the dead—an 
awful bat affecting commemoration. They gather 
up the bones of all who have died since the last re- 
turn of the festival, cleanse them from their impu- 
rities, collect them in a new deposit, and cover them 
again with the sod. Shall we, in the complacency of 
our superior light, look without indulgence on the 
pious weakness of these children of nature? Shall 
we tell them that the bones of their fathers, which 
they visitafter the lapse of ages, which they cherish, 
though clothed in corruption, can do them no good? 
It is as false in philosophy as in taste. The man who 
reverences the ashes of his fathers—who hopes that 
posterity will reverence his—is bound by one more 
tie to the discharge of social duty. 


CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS. 
WEBsTER. 

The eulogium pronounced on the character of the 
State of South Carolina, by the honourable gentle- 
man, for her Revolutionary and other merits, meets 
my hearty concurrence.—I shall not acknowledge 
that the honourable member goes before me in regard 
for whatever of distinguished talent, or distinguished 
character, South Carolina has produced. i claim 
part of the honour, I partake in the pride of her 
great names. I claim them for countrymen, one and 
all. ‘The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, 
the Sumpters, the Marions—Americans, all—whose 
fame is no more to be hemmed in by State lines, than 
their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
circumscribed within the same narrow limits. In 
their day and generation, they served and honoured 
the country, and the whole country. Their renown 
is of the treasures of the whole country; and Hin, 
whose honoured name the gentleman himself bears— 
does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his 
patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eyes had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts, 
instead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it in 
his power to exhibit a Carolina name, so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, sir, increased grati- 
fication and delight, rher. Sir, I ihank God, that, 
if 1 am gifted with little of the spirit which is able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I 
trust, of that other spirit, which would drag angels 
down. When I shall be found, sir, in my place 
here, in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at publie 
merit, because it happened to spring up beyond the 
the limits of my own State, or neighbourhood; when 
I refuse, for any such cause, or for any cause, the 
homage due to American talent, to elevated patriot- 
ism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the country;” 
or, if I see an uncommon endowment of heaven—if 
I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any son of 
the South—and if, moved by local prejudice, or gan- 
grened by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the 
tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, 
“i my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth! - 

sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections—let me 
indulge in refreshing remembrance of the past—let 
me remind you that in early times no States cherish- 
ed greater harmony, both of principle and of feeling, 
than Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to 
God, that harmony might again return!’ Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the Revolution—hand 
in hand they stood round the Administration of 
Washington, and felt his own great arm lean on them 
for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation 
and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, 


* House of Representatives, May 30, 1830. ' 
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of false principles since sown. They are weeds, 
the seed of which that same great arm never scatter- 


Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts—she needs none. “There she is—be- 
hold her and judge for yourselves. There is her 
history—the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Banker Hil!—and there they will re- 
main for ever. The bones of her sons, fallen in the 
great struggle for independence, now lie mingled 
with the suil of every State, from New England to 
Georgia; and there they will lieforever, And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its first voice, and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it 
still lives, in thé strength of its manhood, and full of 
its original spirit. If discord and disunion shall 
wound it—if party strife and blind ambition shall 
hawk at and tear it—if folly and madness—if uneasi- 
ness under salutary and necessary restraint—shall 
succeed to separate it from that Union, by which 
alone its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy 
was rocked, it may stretch forth its arm, with what- 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who 
gather round it; and it will fall at Jast, if fall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments of its own glory, and 
on the very spot of its origin. 


LIVING POETS OF ENGLAND.—Moonrez. 
[This specah was delivered at a dinner given to the 
poet at Paris. ‘The song alluded to was one com- 
osed for the occasion, and complimented Mr. Moore 
b placing him at the head of the living poets of En- 
and. 
1 3 notwithstanding the witty song which 
you have just heard, and the flattering elevation 
which the author has assigned me, I cannot allow such 
a mark of respect to be paid to the illustrious names 
that adorn the literature of the present day, without 
calling your attention awhile to the singular constel- 
lation st genius, and asking you to dwell a litue on 
the brightness of each particular star that forms it.— 
Can I name to you a Byron, without recalling to your 
hearts recollections of all that his mighty geni- 
us has awakened there; his energy, his burning 
words, his intense passions, that disposition of fine 
fancy to wander only among the ruins of the heart, 
to dwell in places which the fire of feeling has de- 
solated, and, like the chesnut-tree, that grows best 
-in volcanic soil, to Juxuriate most where the con- 
flagration of passion has left its mark? Need I 
mention to you a Scott, that fertile and fascinating 
writer, the vegetation of whose Y gape is as rapid as 
that of a northern summer, and as rich as the most 
golden harvest of the south; whose beautiful creations 
sueceed each other like fruits in Armida’s enchanted 
rden—‘ one scarce is gathered ere another grows!” 
hall I pecall to you a Rogers, (to me endeared by 
friendship as well as genius,) who has hung up his 
own name ou the shrine of memory, among the most 
imperishable tablets there? A Southey, not the lau- 
reate, but the author of ‘* Don Roderick,” one of the 
noblest and most eloquent poems in any language’ 
A Campbell, the polished and spirited Campbell, 
whose song of ‘‘Innisfal” is the very tears of our own 
Irish muse, erystallized by the touch of genius, and 
made eternal? A Wordsworth, Fup even in his 
puerilities, whose capacious mind, like the great poo! 
of Norway, draws into its vortex not only the mighty 
things of the deep, but its minute weeds and refuse? 
A Crabbe, who has shown what the more than galva- 
nie power of talent can effect, by giving not only mo- 
tion, but lite and soul to subjects that seemed incapa- 
ble of it? LIcould enumerate, gentlemen, still more, 
and from thenee would pass with delight to the living 
oets of our own land—the dramatic powers of a 
Jaturin and a Shiel, the former consecrated by the 
applause of a Scott and a Byron, and the latter by the 
tears of some of the brightest eyes in the empire; the 
rich imagination of a Phillips, who has courted suc- 
eessfully more than one muse,—the versatile genius 
of a Morgan, who was the first that mated our sweet 
Irish strains with poetry worthy of their pathos and 
their foree. But I feel L have already trespassed too 
long upon your patience and your time. I do not 
regret, however, that you have deigned to listen with 
patience to this humble tribute to the living masiers 
of the English lyre; which I, ‘* the meanest of the 
throng,” thus feebly, but heartily, have paid them. 


THE SULTAN AND MR. HASWELL.* 
Inchbald. 

Sclt. Englishman, you were invited hither to re- 
eeive pubjic thanks for our troops restored to health 
by your prescriptions. Aska reward adequate to 
_ your services, 

Hasw. Sultan, the reward I ask, is, leave to pre- 
serve more of your people still. 

Sult. How more? my subjects are in health; no 
eontagion visits them. 

Hasw. ‘The prisoner is your subject. There, 
misery, more contagious than disease, preys on the 
lives of hundreds: sentenced but to confinement, their 
doom is death. Immured in damp and dreary vaults, 
they daily perish; and who can tell but that, among 
the many hapless sufferers, there may be hearts bent 


*The character of Haswell in this beautiful extract 
was intended for Howard, the celebrated philanthro- 
pist, who died at Cherson in Crim Tartary, in 1790, 
of a malignant fever, caught by attending on a sick 
person at that place. He travelled over a great part 
of Europe and Asia in order to ascertain and mitigate 
the sufferings of prisoners, 
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down with penitence, toheaven and you, for every 
slight offence—there mey be some, among the wretch- 
ed multitude, even innocent victims. t me seek 
them out—let me save the.n and you. 

Sult. Amazement! retract your application: curb 
this weak pity; and accept our thanks. ; 

Hasw. Restrain my pity !—and what ean I receive 
in recowpense for that soft bond which links me to 
the wretched? and, while it soothes their sorrow, re- 
pays me more than all the gifts an empire can be- 
stow.—But, if it bea virtue—repugnant to your plan 
of government, I apply not in the name of Pity, but 
of Justice. 

Sult. Justice! 

Hasw. The justice that forbids all, but the worst 
of criminals, to be denied that wholesome air, the 
very brute creation freely takes. 

Sult. Consider for whom you plead—for men (if 
not base culprits) so misled, so depraved, they ure 
dangerous to our state, and deserve none of its bless- 
ings. 

Hasw. If not upon the undeserving—if not upon 
the wretched wanderer from the paths of rectitude— 
where shall the sun diffuse his light, or the clouds 
distil. their dew? Where shall spring breathe fra- 
grance, or autumn pour its plenty? 

Sult. Sir, your sentiments, still more your char- 
acter, excite my curiosity. They tell me, that in 
our camps you visited each sick man’s bed, adminis- 
tered yourself the healing draught; encouraged our 
savages with the hope of life, or pointed out their 
better hope in death. —The speaks your chari- 
ties, the orphan lisps your bounties, and the rough In- 
dian melts in tears to dless you.—1 wish to ask why 
you have done all this?’—what is it that prompts you 
thus to befriend the miserable and forlorn? 

Hasw. It isin vain to explain:—the time it would 
take to reveal to you 

Sult. Satisfy my curiosity in writing then. 

Hasw. Nay, if you will read, I’ll send a book in 
which is already written why [ act thus, 

Sult. What book? what is it called? 

Hasw. ‘* The Christian Doctrine.” There you 
will find all I have done was but my duty. 

Sult. Your words recall reflections that distract 
me; nor can I bear the pressure on my mind, without 
confessing—I am a Christian! 

From the United Service Journal. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN SHIPWRECK, 


The following narrative exemplifies, in a most 
striking manner, the commanding sway which a bold 
and daring spirit exercises over the energies of its 
fellow men in the hour of peril. The recital may 
serve to hold forth to the young officers of the British 
army, a noble example of resolution in the time of 
danger. - 

On the 2d June, 1816, the **‘ Arehduke Charles” 
transport, sailed from Quebee for Halifax, having on 
board six companies of the Royal Nova Scotia regi- 
ment, consisting of eleven officers and the staff of the 
regiment, two hundred men, and forty-eight wamen 
and children. The former part of the voyage was 
prosperous; the vessel had been ten days at sea, and 
was approaching her place of destination. On the 
evening of the 12th of June, a dense fog arose— 
stretching from north-east to south-west. ‘Vhe Arch- 
duke Charles was then in the track of the home- 
ward-bound West ladiamen, and, as is usual in such 
cases, every precaution was taken to prevent the dan- 
ger Of a collision with other ships ‘during the conti- 
nuance of the darkness. A dead silence was pre- 
served by all on board, in order to give the greater 
effect to the blast of the bugle, or sound of the drum, 
which, at regular intervals, alternately broke the 
stillness, conveying to other vessels which might hap- 
pen to be within hearing, intimation of the approach 
of the ship. In this manner passed several hours of 
deep solicitude. At length those on board, whose 
daty did not require their presence upon deck, re- 
tired to their berths in anxious expectation of the 
morning’s dawn—that morning, which they hoped 
would see them safely anchored in the port for which 
they were steering, but which many were fated to 
behold as the last of their mortal existence. Between 
the hours of twelve and one, the vessel struck. The 
shock was violent. In a moment, men, women, and 
children, burried upon deck. Horror was depicted 
upon every countenance—even the oldest of the sea- 
men quailed; for the people had scarcely time to 
reach the upper deck, when the vessel began to fill. 
‘They were not within sight of and, and even if the 
coast had been nearer, the density of the fog would 
have prevented its being visible. lu this situation, 
it is not to be wondered at if the stoutest hearts sick- 
ened with terror. ‘The sea ran tremendously high, 
and so frequently washed over the deck, that every 
attempt to lighten the vessel, by cutting: away the 
masts, was found unavailing. For the remainder of 
the night, the darkness rendered it impossible for 
those on board to know the exact nature of their si- 
tuation, and every individual exerted himself to the 
utmost to retain his hold of the wreck. 

As the morning dawned, the fog partially cleared 
away, and the sufferers beheld the top of a rock at a 
short distance; but between it and the wreck there 
was a guif, across which the heavy swell seemed to 
render the idea of passing an atter impossibility. — 
‘The waves ran mountains high. It was at this peril- 
ous moment that the hopes of all pointed to the rock 
as the only means of attaining a chance of ultimate 
rescue. Each individual seemed to shrink from in- 
curring the risk of death in the attempt to gain the 
wished-for point. Lieut. Charles Stewart, of the 


~ 


Grenadier Company,* at length nerved himself to 
the enterprise. He secured the end of a rope round 
his waist, and threw himself overboard, with the he- 
roic determination of rescuing himself and his fellow 
sufferers, or perishing in the attempt, He disap- 
peered from the view of his companions, and all gave 

im up for lost; the word was passed that Lt. Stewart 
and two men (who were washed off the deck, ) had 
perished. As the day advanced, the atmosphere be- 
came clearer, and Lt. Stewart was seen on the rock, 
waving his regimental cap to those who remained on 
board. Thissight inspired them with new vigor, and 
a sailor, after two or three ineffectual attempts, suc- 
ceeded in joining Lieut. Stewart with another rope. 
By this means a communication was open with the 
rock, by which the men were hastening from the 
wreck, while the jolly boat (the only one that hades- 
caped destruction, ) was actively employed in saving 
the women and children. Many perished in the at- 
tempt to reach the rock, forahe swell had not sbated; 
and their bodies were thrown up, a sad spectacle to 
the survivers. At length there was not a single in- 
dividual remaining on the wreck. ‘The unfortunate 
beings who had found a shelter on the rock soon dis- 
covered that they had protracted their period of suf- 
fering, for the footing which they had gained was on 
a sunken rock, which would soon be overflowed by 
the rising of the tide, and a period be thus put at once 
to their sufferings, unless they could quickly find.a 
refuge. This seemed impossible, for within the li- 
mits to which the fog confined their vision, nought 
appeared but the raging sea, roaring as if for the 
prey which had been snatched from its jaws. The 
jolly-boat was at hand, and in sending her in search 
of land, or a safer place of refuge, no time was to be 
lost, for the sea was gaining fast upon them. ‘The 
boat was despatched, and when it disappeared in the 
fog, the feelings of those who were lett behind can 
scarcely be imagined, much less deseribed. All eyes 
were strained towards the point at which she had 
been lost sight of, and atter an interval of intense 
anxiety, she was at length seen to be returning. The 
crew reported that at a short distance there was a 
rock, whose surface, being above high-water mark, 
promised a temporary safety. The boat was instantly 
engaged with all possible activity in conveying as 
many as it would hold. 

The women and children were first removed, and 
while the officers were departing, the time oceupied 
by each voyage served to show to the men, that it 
F would be impossible to remove many more before 
the rising of the sea would wash away all those who 
were upon the rock. This was the state of affairs 
when the boat returned, as was expected for her last 
freight, for the sea had nearly risen as high as the 
surface on which the unfortunate men were standing. 
A simultaneous rush was made for the spot on which 
the boat would touch. ‘The commanding officer had 
left the rock—a few of the officers remained, and 
among these was Lieut. Stewart, by whose gallant 
self-devotion, the crew and passengers had been en- 
abled to quit the wreck. He had Jain down on the 
rock exhausted by his previous efforts; but at this 
moment he felt the necessity of setting to the men 
an example of resolution, in which alone, under Di- 
vine Providence, lay their ouly hope of relief from 
the perils by which they were surrounded. His 
former conduct, which was known to the men, had 
acquired for him, that degree of respect which in- 
duced them to listen to him. He represented to 
them in plain but energetic language, that the only 
method of communicating with the land was by 
means of the boat, that if she were lost they must 
all inevitably perish; while, on the other hand, in 
her safety was the only chance of rescue. He knew 
that they would remember that they were British” 
soldiers; he declared his resolution to stand by them 
and share their fate; that he would be the last man 
to quit the rock; and that while this was his deter- 
mination, where was the man among them who 
would forget himself so far, as to dare to stir one 
step? The effeet of Lieut. Stewart’s example was 
electric. The men seemed to Jose sight of their 
sufferings, and to be aciuated by one spirit of hero- | 
ism and self-devotion. The boat conveyed away the 
remaining officers excepting Lieut. Stewart. The 
enthusiasm of the moment however subsided with 
the departure cf the boat, and the situation of the 
wretched beings, marked as it were for destruction, 
grew momentarily more perilous. ‘Lhe fog increas- 
ing, shut out the light of the sun. ‘The biting north- 
east blast added to the severity of the cold, which 
was still further increased by the breaking of the surf 
over the men. They lay huddled together for 
warmth. As may naturally be supposed, but little 
communication was held among them, each appeared 
intensely reflecting upon that dissolution which seem- 
ed inevitable. ‘The water gained upon them, and at 
length so high did the tide rise, that the men were 
forced to stand as closely together as if forming a 
solid square. 

It was now noon-day, but the fog continued as dense 
as ever, and the rain fell in torrents. Their suffer- 
ings rose at length to such a pitch, thatthere was 
scarcely ove among these miserable men who did not 
wish for death as a release. One of the serjeants, in 
the course of the morning, picked up a button which 
bore the number of the 69th regiment, some men of 
which had perished upon the very rock about twenty 
years previously, having suffered shipwreck. Lieut, 
Stewart, witha degree of prudence and foresight, 
which under the cireumstances of his situation would 
seem almost miraculous, strictly charged the serjeant 


* At presenta Captain on half-pay unattached. 


to conceal this circumstance from his fellow soldiers, 
for a. knowledge of it would only have aggravated 
their horrors, and might probably have driven them 
to desperation. While thus awaiting their end with 
a resignation scarcely paralleled, a vessel appeared 
breaking the line of fog—the men could at first 
hardly believe their senses, and when the ship be- 
came clearly visible, the burst of joyful exultation 
beggars description, They were snatched by: the 
over-ruling hand of Divine Mercy, from what to them 
appeared inevitable destruction, and in proportion 
to their former despair was their present joy. “The 
effects of Lieut Stewart’s foresight and prudence soon 
became apparent; the jolly-boat, after conveying the 
last freight to the second rock, proceeded in search 
of land, giving up the unfortunate men on the sunken 
rock as overwhelmed in the deep. ‘I'he boat soon 
came in sight of two vessels, one of which immediate- 
ly nto oo to the rescue of those on the second 
rock, while the other wert in search of Lieut. Ste- 
wart’s party, with scarcely any hope of finding even 
one of them alive. But thatGod who worketh in 
secret had otherwise ordained—the wind blowin 

from the north-east, though it aggravated their sut- 
ferings fora time, saved them froma watery grave. 
Had it blown from any other quarter, the tide would 
have risen to its usual height, and they must have 
perished, ‘The survivers were all safely landed at 
Halifax. 

Causes of Dreams.—The last London Quarterly 
Review containsan article founded upon a work pub- 
lished by Dr. Abercrombie of Edinburgh, entitled, 
Inquires concerning the Powers and 
the Investigation ot Truth.” Among other subjects, 
that of dreams is introduced, and in the course of the 
remarks upon it, there is the following curious pas- 
sage: “Dreams are frequently produced by*loud 
sounds;” and Dr. Abercrombie quotes a ease bein a 
manuscript of Dr. Gregory, where the same sound 
produced simultaneously in a man and his wife a 
dream of the same general character, viz. that the 
French had landed near Edinburgh, an event which 
at the time was a subject of general anxiety, ‘The 
most remarkable, however, of this kind of dreaming 
is given by the same great physician in the manu- 
script referred to, and on the authority of an eye wit- 
ness. 

The subject of it,” says Dr. Abercrombie, was 
an officer in the expedition to Louisburg, ia 1758, 
who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, 
that his companions in the transport were in the con- 
stant habit of amusing themselves at his expense. 
They could produce in him any kind of dream by 
whispering into his ear, especially if this was done 
by a friend with whose voice he was familiar. At 
one time they conducted him through the whole pro- 
gress of a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when 
the parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put 
into his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by 
the report. On another occasion, they found him 
asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, 
when they made him believe he had fallen overboard, 
and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. He 
immediately imitated all the motions of swimming. 
They then told him that a shark was pursuing hin, 
and entreated him to dive for his life. Me instantly 
did so with such foree, as to throw himself entirely 
from the locker upon the cabin floor, by which he 
was much bruised and awakened of course. After 
the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently 
much annoyed by the cannonading. They then made 
him believe that he was engaged, when he expresed 
a great fear, and showed an evident disposition to run 
away. Against this they remonstrated, but at) the 
same time inereased his tears by imitating the groans 
of the wounded and dying, and when he asked, as he 
often did, who was down, they named his particular 
friends. At last they told him that the man next 
himself in the line had fallen, when he instantly 
sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was 
roused from his danger and his dream together by 
falling over the tent ropes. A remarkable thing in 
this case was, that after these experiments he had no 
distinct recollection of his dreams, but only a confus- 
ed feeling of oppression or fatigue; and used to tell 
his friends that he was sure they had played some 
trick upon him.” 


. Simplicity of Goldsmith.—Col. O’Moore, of Clag- 
ham Castle, in Ireland, told the editor an amusing 
instance of the mingled vanity and simplicity of Gold- 
smith, which, though coloured »& little, as anecdotes 
too often are, is characteristic at least of the opinion 
which his best friends entertained of Goldsmitli. Que 
afternoon, as Col. O’Moore and Mr. Barke were 
going to dine with Sir Joshua Reynolds, they ob- 
served Golismith, also on his way to Sir Joshua’s, 
standing near a crowd of people who were staring and 
shouting at some foreign women in the windows 
of one of the houses In Leicester-square. * Observe 
Goldsmith,” said Burke to O’Moore, “ and mark 
what passes between him and me, by-and-by, at Sir 
Joshua’s.” They passed on, and arrived before Gold- 
smith, who came soon after, and Mr. Burke affected 
to receive him very coolly.—This seemed to vex 
Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke would tell him 
how he had had the misfortune to offend him. Barke 
appeared very reluctant to speak, bat, after a good 
deal of pressing said, ‘* that he was really ashamed 
to keep an intimacy with one who could be guilty of 
such monstrous indiscretions as Goldsmith had ex- 
hibited in the square.” Goldsmith, with great ear- 
nestness, protested he was unconscious of what was 
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meant, ** Why”, said Burke, did you not exclaim, 


as you were looking up at those women, what stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for staring with such admi- 
ration at those painted jezabels, while a man of your 
talents passed by unnoticed?” Goldsmith was hor- 
ror struck, and said, ‘Surely, surely, my dear friend, 
I did not say so?” ‘* Nay,” replied Burke, “* if you 
had not said so, how should [ have known it.”— 
“That’s true,” answered Goldsmith, with great hu- 
mility: «I am very sorry—it was very foolish: 1 do 
recollect that something of the kind passed through 
my mind, but I did not think I had uttered it.”— 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 


EXTRACTS 
From English papers received at this office. 

Mr. Pautprxe.—Few novelists of the present day 
have so suddenly started into popularity as this writ- 
er, who kas been long a great author in the United 
States. ‘The Dutchman’s Fireside,” indeed, bids 
fair to attain ahigh rank among modern works of fis- 
tion. ‘ Many American writers,” says the Examin- 
er, “have attempted to depict the appearance of the 
country in its wild state, when it was but employed 
for the hunting grounds of the Indians; and others 
have laboured to portray the true Indian character. 
In both these capital points none have succeeded bet- 
ter than the author of this work. His pictures of 
Hudson scenery before its banks became, as they are 
now, thickly peopled, are landscapes of the highest 
beauty; and many of his Indian portraits, and above 
all, his general notion of Indian character, are, we 
think, highly discriminative and ingenious.” 

AN Inisu Piano.—A sober industrious Paddy, in 
the Calton has lately invented a musical box, for 
which he deservesa patent. Wishing to enjoy a lit- 
tle music on an evening after work, he got a box of 
the general appearance, but deeper and broader than 
an ordinary piano, and bored a row of holesfrom one 
end to the other. Into this box six or seven swine 
are placed (but there may be more, ) of different ages, 
from the sucking pig to the gruff boar, exulting in 
swinehood. In this way a scale of voices is obtain- 
ed. Thetails of each inmate are then drawn through 
the holes in the box, and the lid closed, so that half 
a dozen tails hang outside. Whenever Paddy wish- 
esto play he twitches each tail rapidly and succes- 
sively, and the music begins, and lasts as long as he 
likes. When tired, he just liberates the musicians 
till the next time. The airs are all Irish, and when 
the twitching is smartly and skilfully done, the music 
is not a whit behind the mixture of bands at the late 
*¢ Physical Demonstration.” The instrument is call- 

a Hogomaguffy.— Glasgow Courier. 

Portrait oF Miss Mirrorp.—We are requested 
to state that the New Monthly Magazine for Octo- 
ber 1, will be embellished with a striking likeness of 
Miss Mitford, the distinguished authoress of ‘* Ju- 
lian” and “ Foscari,” accompanied by a Biographical 
Memoir: and among the various interesting literary 
eontents will appear an article on the present state 
and prospects of America, in answer to Captain Basil 
Hall, and attributed to the pen of Cooper; a Retro- 

tive Review of the Novelsand Romances of the 
Season; Professor Pattison and the London Univer- 
sity; the Irish Poor; the Reform Bill in the Lords; 
Poland and the Ministry; Coronation; Lays by the 
various celebrated Bards of the day; Letter to Tom 
Shackleford on ‘ Dining Out;” Poems by Barry 
Cornwall, Mary Howitt, &c.; Switzerland in 1831; 
the Vendean’s Son, a Tale, &c.—besides the usual 
varieties in Fine Arts, Criticism, the Drama, Poli- 
ties, &e. 

We noticed in our last that the copyright of the 
miscellaneous prose works of Sir Walter Scott had 
been purchased for the author in che eee Cof- 
fee-house, on Friday. Itis a curious fact, that the 
most voluminous author this country has produced is 
now the proprietor of all his own writings, poetry 
as well as prosé, extending to something near 100 
volumes; and that, too, after having sold almost all 
of them during their progressive publication since 
1802. — Caledonian Mercury. 

Miss Porter’s last Romance of the ‘‘ Field of Forty 
Footsteps” is a tale of London, during the Common- 
wealth; and it embodies one of the most striking le- 

nds to be found in the traditional lore of this or 
any other country. The spot where the chief event 
occurred, may even now be pointed out, and is often 
explored by the lover of tales of the olden time, A 
second and cheaper edition of this celebrated work 
has just appeared. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his celebrated ‘* Tales of the 
Crusaders,” has, perhaps, scarcely done justice to 

e character of Philip Augustus. The difficulties 

t beset the path of the French King—his refusal 
to put away his second Queen, the beautiful Agnes 
de Meranie, to whom he was fondly attached—the 
ealamities which the terrible Interdict brought upon 
the people—the conspiracies in various parts of the 
kingdom to compel him to submit to the Papal de- 
eree—and the dignified bearing of the Queen under 
the most trying circumstances—are eminently calcu- 
lated for the pen of the Novelist; and Mr. James’s 
new Romance, “ Philip Augustus,” shows to what 
admirable account such materials may be turned. 

Tuearas.—Kean played Lear last 

ight in his best manner, and received great applause. 

e were gratified to perceive that he went through 
the whole character without any decline of physical 

wer. Miss Taylor played Cordelia-very respect- 
ably, and the other characters were well supported. 
John Jones, one of the most Jaughable pieces we 
have seen for some time, followed, and as usual kept 


the audience in high spirits. This Theatre, it ap- 
pears, will close on the 15th of October. 

The following manly and noble sentiments were 
delivered in the course of debate in Parliament:— 
** Mr. O’Connell said he was glad he did not belon 
toa religion which held out such uncharitable an 
unchrigtian language. He did not feel flattered— 
Ireland did not feel flattered by the weight which the 
Right Hon. Secretary appeared to give the opposi- 
tion offered to the proposed grant. He was sorry to 
hear conscientious gentlemen say they could not sup- 
= a church which they considered in error. His 

ope was they might see the day when no man of one 
persuasion would be called upon to contribute to the 
religion of another. When would the time come 
when men would cease to blaspheme by saying they 
only professed the true religion?- That intolerance 
had led to the inquisition in Spain and the Orange 
Lodges in Ireland. He rose to repudiate the senti- 
ments he had heard, and to tremble under the as- 
sertion that any man could be his superior in reli- 
gion. 

_Emphasis.—The different meaning that may be 
given to ron een, is shown in Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s apology to the Irish Houseof Commons. In 
a moment of great excitement, Lord Edward said— 
** Sir, [ do think that the Lord Lieutenant and the 
majority of this House are the worst subjects the 
King has.” This was followed by loud cries of ** te 
the bar,” and **take down his words” three hours 
were spent in ineffectual attempts to induce him to 
apologize. At last he is reported to have said, with 
some humour—‘‘I am accused of ‘having declared 
that I think the Lord Lieutenant and the majority ot 
this House the worst subjects the King has: —*: J said 
80, *tis true, and Iam sorry for it.” ' 
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SELECT POETRY. 


FIRST PRIZE TALE. 
Written for the Rural Repository, by Alfred B. Street. 
BUNKER'S HILL. 


The eve of a deathless day 
Had gather’d o’er the land, 
And theclear moon cast her silvery ray 
On banner, plume and brand; 
Ranks of the bold and free 
Were rallying thickly round, 
With the stern watch-word Liberty 
To drum and trumpet sound. 
The mountain hut—the forest cave 
Poured forth those legions of the brave, 
For their Country indignant had spoke 
In a call that.was breathed not in vain, 
As the fetters of Tyranny proudly she broke 
Aud scatter’d each link in disdain. 


Flashing eye, and haughty tread, 
Pointed spear, and banner spread, 
Clarion voice, and brow of light 
Proclaim’d the near approach of Freedom in her might. 
All hail’d her presence as she came, 
All caught her breath of kindling flame, 
The hunter left the forest dark, ’ 
The hardy fisher moor’d his bark, 
The red-bird from the thicket sung 
Where late the settler’s hatchet rung; 
All came to swell the patriots’ ranks 
Like a fierce torrent bursting from its banks, 
Link’d with one strong, one thrilling tie, 
To live for Freedom or for Freedom die.— 
Men who to man ne'er bow’'d the knee, 
Like their own tempests, wild and free, 
Who struck the eagle from his path, 


4 And dar’d the panther's fiercest wrath, 


Disdain’d the season’s stormiest shock, 
Their roof, the cloud—their couch, the roek, 
And laugh'd to scorn each gaudy gem 

That stars a imonarch’s diadem. 


Morn dawns ;—upon yon misty height 

What form stands towering in the air, 
Holding an egis broad and bright 

O’er that small band collected there? 
And whose that banner o’er her streaming, 
Its spangled stars so brightly beaming? 
And whose that eagle waiting nigh 
With arching neck and fiery eye 

And half extending wing 

As if in act to spring? 
American! 'tis Freedom’s form, 
Does not thy life-blood kindle warm? 
And thine that banner waving fair, 
And thine that eagle standing there; 
Sce! like a rising storm; below, 
In pouring masses, firm and slow, 
Nearer, and nearer comes thy foe, 
Remember, on thy daring lies 
A nation’s threaten’d liberties. 


A shot—a cannon roar—a shout, 

’ Now bursts the fearful struggle out, 
Around him, as it grows more loud, ‘ 
Red Battle wraps his sulphurous shroud, 
The conflict cry—the mercy call, 

Of those who strive—of those who fall, 
And weapons flashing bright and quick, 
And red shots blazing fierce and thick, 
And smoke wreaths ting’d with lurid light, 
Proclaim the progress of the fight— 
Sword by sword, and side by side, 
Heart to heart more close allied 
The patriot heroes firmly stand, 

The living bulwark of their native lard. 


Phalanx on phalanx marshalling, 
Proud England urges on the fight, 
There crowd the hirelings of her king, 

The mighteous of her might ; 


Twice had they hurld in close array 
On Freedom's ranks their giant sway, 
And twice upon their corpse-strew'd track 
By Freedom's sons been beaten back. 
But see! they rally now —the air 
Gleams with the bayonets bristling there, 
They come, they come, brave hearts! who long ‘ 
Have stemm’d that current fierce and strong, 
When wildest in its flow, - 
By all the dearest ties of earth, 
By all the holiest rights of birth, 
Sink not beneath it now. 


Once more, once more, ye dauntless few 
Bear up, for Freedom strives with you! 
Your banner waves before your eye, 
And hark! is not your eagle nigh ? 
He darts from his station with pointed beak, 
The air echoes wildly his battle shriek, 
He comes, his red eye in fierce fury is flashing, 
Through the ranks of the Tyrant his pinion is dashing, 
By every blow a right is freed, 
On every effort glory’s meed, | 
Ha! Warren falls! but waver not, 
Pour in your last, your deadliest shot, 
Now shout, as on you slowly flee, 
And leave the shatter’d foe their useless victory.— 
ATTICUS. 


THE TOMB. 


“So parted they:—the angel up tu Heaven, 
And Adam to his bower.” 


There is the parting place:—this narrow house 
With «ts turf roof, and marble door, where none 
Hath entered and returned. If Earth’s pure gold 
Ere clove unto thee. here unlade thyself, 
For thou didst bring none with thee to this world, 
Nor may’st thou bear it hence. Honours hast thou, 
Ambition’s shadowy gathering? Shred them loose 
To the four winds, their natural element. 
Yea, mnore,—thou must unclasp the living ties 
Of strong affection. Hast thou nurtur’d babes? 
And was each wailing from their feeble lip 
A thorn to pierce thee,—every infant sinile 
And budding hope a spring of ecstacy? 
Turn, turn away, for thou henceforth to them 
A Parent artno more. Wert thou a Wife, 
And was the arm on which thy spirit lean’d, 
Faithful in all thy need?—Yet must thou leave 
This fond protection, and pursue alone 
The shuddering pathway down the Vale of death. 
Friendship’s soft intercourse, the promised joys 
Of soul implanted, soul confiding love, 
Those cherish'd sympathies which every year 
Struck some new root within the yielding breast— 
Stand loose from all, thou lonely voyager 
Unto the land of spirits. Yea,even more! 
Lay down thy body. Hast thou worshipp’d it, | 
With Vanity’s sweet incense, and wild waste 
Of precious time?—Did Beauty bring her gifts, 
The lily brow, the full, resplendent eye, . 
The tress, the bloom, the grace—whose magic power 
Win man’s idolatry?—Yet lay itdown, 
Earth's reptile banquetters have need of it. 

Still may’st thou bear o’er Jorda’’s stormy wave 
One blessed trophy,—if thy life hathstriven 
By penitence and faith such boon to gain, 
The victor palm of Christ's atoning love; 
And this shall win the entrance, when thou stand’st 
A pilgrim at Heaven's gate. 

artford, Conn. 1815. H. 


We give below a Scottish Song, written some 
years since, by the celebrated Allan Cunningham, 
and published with his name. It is a beautiful de- 
scription of a Love, based upon, and confiding in the 
protecting power of God, for-which the Scottish 
poetry is so remarkable, and which is so well con- 
veyed by its singularidiom. An air of direct and 
natural feeling rans through it, (as it does through 
many of the simple pieces of Burns) which addres- 
ses itself at once to the feelings of every one, and 
though not clothed in our form of speech, is at 


all times acknowledged as the true language of the 
heart. 


Thon hast vow'd by thy faith, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white handofthine, . 

And by all the low’ringstars of heaven, 
That theu wad aye bemine: 

And I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 
That thou shalt aye be mine. 


Foul fa’ the hand wad loose sic band, 
And the heart wad part sic love; 

But there’s nae hand can Joose the band, 
But the finger of him above. 

Though the wee wee cot maun be my biel, 
And my clothing e’en sae mean, 

I should lap up rich in the folds of love, 
Heaven's armfu’ of wy Jean. 


Milton. 


Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me, 
Far softer than the down; 

And love wad winnow o'er us his kind wings, 
Aad sweetly we'd sleep and soun’ ; 

Come here to me, thou lass whom I love, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me; 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 
And J cannot pray but wi’ thee. 


The windis sweet amang the new flowers, 
The wee birds sing soft on the tree 

Our gudeman sits in the bonny sunshine, 
And a blythe auld bodie is he ; 

The beuk maun be ta'en when be comes hame 
Wi the holy imodie ; 

AndI will speak of thee when I pray, 
And thou maun speak of me. 


HOPE, 
Ah what is hope, ’tis like the ray 
That gilds the morning cloud at even— 
Tis like the bright and morning star - 
That gems the arch of heaven— 
The evening glories fade away, _ 
The star is lost amid the day. 


*Tis like the lovely rainbow bright, 
That crowns a summer’s morn; 
*Tis like the meteoric light 
That doth the heavens adern ; 


And soon the rainbow beauty’s flown— 

And the fair meteor's path’s unknown. 

*Tis like the lovely blooming flower 
That not its worm reveais— 

Oh, ’tis like the bright hectic glow 
That death's cold hand conceals— 

*Tis like an airy dream of night 

That leaves us sad at morniug tight. 


Follow not this deceitful shade, 
Her way is rough and drear; 
Amid her fair and soothing charms, 
Her votaries are in tears ; , 
In disappointments’ fearful hour, 
She leaves the clouds around to lower. 


There is hope, a heavenly hope, 
Fail not te make it thine; 

*T will calm thy soul mid every wo, 
Its joys are all divine; 

It dies not with the fleeting breath, 

But triumphs o'er the sting of death. 


Without this hope how vain thy joys, 
They’ ll perish with thy breath. 

And thine will be the wo, the pain, 
That waits the second death ; 

No gleam of hope will ever dare 

Hilume thy home of dark despair. 


[Gospel Messenger. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, Nov. lth, at St. stine’s 
Church, by the Rev. Michael Hurley, ROBERT MORRIS, 
Esq. Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, to Miss AMAN- 
youngest daughter of Mr. William Miller, 
of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Reverand G. T. Bedell, 
WILLIAMS, to MA ¥, daughter of W. J. Duane, 


q. rf 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, JOHN LIND- 
SAY, Esq. of Alabama, to Miss MARIA HARPER, daugh- 
ter of Henry Harper, Esq. deceased. 

On the 8th inst. by 8. B. Wylie, D. D., Dr. 8. W. BRY- 
HAM, to Miss MARGARET 42 THURS, both of thiscity. 

On Tuesday evening, 8th ine). by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. 
eg asta to Miss MARY CROWLEY, both of 

is city. 

On Thursday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. D. Parish, 
Mr. THOS. B. CARSON, of Southwark, to Miss REBEC- 
a B. HAYS, of Burlington, N. J. daughter of Colonel M. 

ays. 

On Thursday, 10th instant, by Aldermans. Badger, Mr. 
SETH P. LEWIS, of Bucks to Miss SALOMA W. 
HAYCOCK, of Philadelphia county. 

By the same, on the same day, Mr. REUBEN TAYLOR, 
of Schuylkill county, to Miss SARAH WICKERSHAW, 
of Chester county. 
aun by the Rev. M. B. 

oche, Mr. C to A 
MORE, both of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 8th inst. .by the Rev. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. GEO. C HAND, to Miss SUSANNAH S. 
of Taylor, Esq. all of this city. 

n st instant, by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, JAMES 
CRUSE, to Miss FRA NOES KIMBLE is 


On the 7th, by the same, JOHN COOK, to Miss . 
RINE SHEY. 4 ae 


On the 10th, by the same, JOSIAH BIRD, to . 
ALBRIGHT. 

nu Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, OLIVER 
FULLER, to HARRIET L. eldest daughter uf Wm. Mon- 
telius, Esq. ail of this city. 

By Elder Frederick Plummer, on the 13th ult: Mr. ISAAG 
LATCH, to Miss RACHEL WORRELL. 

By the same, on the 10th inst. Mr. JACOB BRASS, to 
Miss JANE GRAYHAM. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Sargent, CHAS. MARIM, Esq. to Miss SUSAN BLUN.- 
DEL EMERSON, both of Kent country, Delaware. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Delancey, THOS. 
T. LEA, to FRANCES, daughter of Joseph Clark. 

On Sunday evening, 13th iust. by the Rey. Wm. E. Ash- 
ton, Mr. ROBERT B. MARLUE, of Southwark, to Miss 
CAROLINE HUGHES, of Cape May, N. J. : 

On the 10th inst. by the Kev. John L. Grant, Mr. JAS. 
A. THOMSON, of this city, to Miss MARY ANN, daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel Wolfe, Esq. of the state of Delaware. 

On Sunday evening, 6th inst..by John Laws, Esq. Mr. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, Jr. to Miss MARY WHITMAN 
all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Daniel Parish, Mr. ISAAC 
WEBB, of Philadelphia, to Miss HARRIET RODMAN, of 
Burlington, N. J. 

On Tuesday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Jennings, 
Mr. THOS. PATTERSON, of Baltimore, to Miss PRUDY 
BROWN, late of Philadelphia. 

In Uniontown, Pa. on Sunday, by J Andrews, Esq. Mr. 
NELSON KIDDER, to Miss MATILDA CURTLS, both of 
this place. 

At Friends’ Meeting, Woodbury, N. J. on fifth day, 10th 
inst. CHARLES KAIGHN, of Kaighn’s Point, to MARY, 
daughter of Wm. Cooper, of Deptford. 

On Thursday, 10th inst. by the Rev. S. Huggins, Mr. J. 
H. FLITCRAFT, of Bridesburg, to Miss MARY ANN 
GRiFFI?rH, of Greenwich, N. J. 

On the J3th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Holdich, Mr. GEO. 
W. COX, to Miss MARIA STOCKTON. 


DIED; 
On Tuesday afternoon, WILLIAM RUDOLPH, in the 
35th year of his age. 
On Tuesday evening, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
MATILDA SEXTON, daughter of the late Benj. Thaw, 


On Monday evening, 7th instant, in the 59th year of her 
age. pm. DOROTHEA BORGH, consort of Mr. William 
rgh. 


In New York, on Sunday evening, 6th inst. Col. JAS. 


| A. DUNLAP, U.5. District Attorney, for the Middle Dis- 


trict of Florida. 

At the Island of Timor, in the East Indies, in December 
1830, BROCKHOST LIVINGSTON DELAPLAINE, aged 
23 years, son of the late Joseph Delaplaine, of Philade!- 


ia. 
“On the 9th inst. of pulmonary consumption, in the 39th 
year of his age, Mr. HENRY FUAGE. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. PAUL SIMPSON, of Ja- 
maica, N. J. 

At Watertown, Mass. Commandant JOHN PORTER, 
of the U.S. Navy. 
At Susquehanna, his late residence, in St. Mary’s coun. 
ty, Maryland, on the 29th ult. Capt. MICHAEL B. CAR- 
ROLL, aged about 63 years, late of the U. 8. Navy. 


(Cp Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paiwrine of 
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